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Teachers  of  Reading 

liy  ANN  I  SS  MOIlhOW 
HiMTil  of 

Pontiac,  Michi}!,an 

AC  III' I {S  oj  reading  imist  Ix’  the  eveninj'  or  short  like  her  temper  at 
versatile.  They  most  kmtw  liow  Tour.  Sho  smiles  pleasantly  when  any- 
to  reail  laves,  lips,  minds,  and  one  protests  a  promiiK  iation  and  eoiin- 
IxMiks.  I  ike  Ixrries  in  a  basket,  they  are  ters  truthfully  that  s(tine  |H‘ople  say  it 
had,  and  they  are  k(mhI.  this  way,  and  sooie  people  say  it  that. 

lUit  from  that  moment  everv«)ne  reads 
lUiulnin  HackfinmmI  Needed  j.,,). 

Anumn  the  ineffeetual  is  the  teaelur  lult  and  omitting  whole  paragraphs  of 
who  K«x‘s  all  out  lor  titles.  She  is  well-  vast,  destriptixe  areas.  Her  tevhni(|ue 
read  —  Ix'tween  the  covers  (tf  the  text —  is  skim,  like  milk  without  toppin^,  and 
and  she  tan  diant  titles  with  the  ^lih  just  as  mentallv  nourishing, 
ness  «if  a  menu-minded  waitress.  I,av-  And  the  e.isv-yoin^  teat  her  —  who 
ishiv  she  throws  them  at  the  vhildren,  liasn’t  met  her?  Her  fatile  acteptanve 
a  teehni«|ue  which  in  turn  throws  them,  of  reading  smuIkiIs  incorrectly  named 
She*  has  never  Ixithered  to  read  their  makes  it  |X)ssihle  f«tr  her  l)ovs  and  yirls 
hcMiks  and  rarely  c)|H-ns  her  own.  You  to  siihstiliite  house  for  home  and  jump 
don’t  catch  her  hotherin^;  to  m.itch  for  hurry  without  a  semi-protest.  Svno- 
IxHtks  to  children.  Her  inahilitv  to  dis-  nvm  serenitv  is  lu  rs;  thus  acc  uracy 
cuss  that  which  thew  read  she  kc>eps  f.icic-s  like-  vestc-rdav’s  ^ardeni.i. 
hidden,  like  the  real  color  of  her  hair. 

AH  her  hiilh  she  pl.ices  in  ll.e  I  ceihlv  "'sorsse,/ 

W'ritten  Hexek  Heport  with  its  most  ex-  'riien  there-  is  the  oryani/er.  fwe-ry 
c'itinj;  moment  and  the  reason  it  ex-  K<x)el  reade-r  is  a  feathe-r  in  he-r  Ixmne-t, 
curre-el.  Truly  the  children’s  nee-els  are  and  she  aims  at  an  Indian  he-aehlre-ss. 
met,  hut  not  hv  he-r,  we  fear.  She  lets  everyone-  read  the  first  day,  and 

then  ule-efiillv  sorts  out  he-r  moulting 
(  arelessness  ])eplore(l  Ihx  k.  I’he  hlue-hirds,  the  wexxlpe-e  kers — 

W'e  all  know  the  instruc  tor  whose  or  should  we-  sav  \VC)IM)|x-e  kers? — and 
earc-lessne-ss  re-ally  shows.  She-  /exips  the  the-  |x-aee-ful  doxe-s  —  isn’t  it  all  just  xvon- 
childre-n  up  and  eloxvn  page-s  in  roller-  de-rfid?  The-  hlue-hirds  llx  throuj'h  the- 
coaster  stvle,  breathless  at  everything  paye-s  joyfully,  the-  re-el  heade-d  birds 
and  a  bit  eli/zy  herself  as  to  instances  stolidly  pc-e  k  ihe-ir  xvav,  and  the  ane-mic 
in  which  "A”  is  lon^  like  her  face  in  little  xvhite-f.iced  dove-s  stay  all  tightly 
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pi^t'oii-liDlcd  witilit)  the  confines  of  their 
limitations.  No  «)ne  peeps  al)out  his 
avian  classification,  hut  he  knows  the 
st»)rv  alxHit  birds  of  a  feather.  Tlie  point 
is — can  he  HFAD  it?  All  quite  fowl, 
this  methofl  of  label  that’s  libel — anti 
something  to  hrtxul  about.  The  luek\ 
birtls  who  belong,  to  the  hierachy  of  the 
blue,  feather  their  nest  academically, 
while  many  a  dtwe  longs  to  dye. 

Teaching-Techniques  Questioned 

Next  we  have  the  isfdatinnist.  She 
•iperates  in  the  field  of  phraseologv.  She 
pnimptlv  plucks  each  word  from  the 
context,  examining  it  in  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
fessional  love.  Proudlv  she  displays  it 
to  the  many — and  forgets  to  put  it  hack. 
And  word-calling  thrives. 

Now  we  come  to  the  metluHlical,  the 
fair-minded  pcTson.  F.vervone  receives 
his  daily  ration  of  two  paragraphs-after- 
lunch  in  the  true  order  of  demcKraev, 
and  in  her  /est  to  show  no  partiality, 
the  teacher  proceeds  with  undeviating 
regularity  around  the  r(K)m,  hut  no  one 
knows  what  anyone  c'lso  is  reading,  so 
prc'CKcupied  is  he*  in  matching  para¬ 
graphs  with  hoys  and  girls.  Confidently, 
then,  he  w'adc's  into  his  own  without 
that  fear  of  drowning  that  he  might 
haye,  were  he  plungc*d  into  strange, 
paragraphical  waters. 

I.et's  pc'ek  at  the  teacher  who  calls 
on  the  gtHKl  readers  only.  Tlie  class  is 
marv'clouslv  cc)herent,  and  the  story  in¬ 
trigues.  High  as  a  summer-time  window 
is  suspense.  Tlie  gcHnl  reader  gets  all  the 
better,  and  the  pcKir  at  print  stav  the 
same  wav. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  teacher  who  goes  to  the  other 
extremes.  She  carries  hcKlily  through  the 
pages  the  limping,  the  faltering,  the  ac- 
ademicallv  ill.  Their  monosyllahic  eye- 
span  is  sad  as  the  look  of  a  ccK'ker,  and 


those  who  would  race  on  the  highway  of 
print  Hip  Van  Winkle  instead.  Under 
her  miraculous  guidance  they  all  learn 
to  read  with  fc'cling.  At  least,  they  feel 
their  way  along,  Hraille  fashion.  And 
their  reading  reluctance  grows.  Sadly 
she  asks  herself  how  she  can  huilci  read¬ 
ing  steadiness  when  there’s  no  reading 
readiness.  And  the  gcKxl  readers  curl 
their  lips — or  apjily  drug-store  color  to 
them,  riiat’s  one  way  of  hrightening  the 
class. 

Need  for  (iood  fudgment 

And  here  comes  the  literary  enthusi¬ 
ast.  She  ardently  loves  just  one  kind  of 
literature  and  assumes  that  all  others 
share  her  unfathomed  devotion.  W'ith 
one  c*asy  leap  she  hurdles  all  curricular 
harriers,  and  the  poc-try  race  is  on.  Day 
after  clay,  she  gives  them  verse  that  is 
hland  as  the  faces  of  her  charges.  They 
woidd  gladly  settle  for  a  hit  of  prose 
along  the  way. 

Hut  what  do  you  think  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  teacher  of  reading?  She  turns  to  the 
vigorous  writers  with  CIIICACO  stress 
and  strife.  She  considers  no  hackgroiind 
or  case  histories,  hut  closes  out  daily 
reading  calisthenics.  She  streti  lies  their 
eve-span,  demands  vocahularv  push-ups, 
and  cartwheels  them  all  on  and  off  the 
page.  In  the  genuine  spirit  of  relay, 
they  start  at  the  same  place  when  they 
come  to  her.  She  lines  them  up  on  one 
leyel  and  blows  her  whistle  hard. 
They’re  off — just  like  the  teacher!  I’or 
the  staggering  and  the  fleet,  the  goal  is 
all  the  same.  Thus  the  happy  training- 
|M*riod  becomes  a  sorry  straining-period. 

lUtH'ks  Caused  by  lltxtk- Re  ports 

Ah,  hut  the  reading  teacher  who  goes 
overboard  on  bcK)k-re|iorts!  No  wonder 
the  children  push  her  there.  An  exact 
outline  comparing  what  was  spoken  on 
page  54  with  what  was  thought  on  page 
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99,  must  be  followed  like  the  precepts 
of  our  state.  Book-reports  haunt  their 
awareness  like  the  after-taste  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  And  e(|ually  fishy  is  the  tech- 
ni(|ue  employed.  Why,  the  very  com- 
|iound  word  is  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  evil,  like  that  satlly  maligned  symlxil, 
mother-in-law.  Verdun  conscious,  she 
sentences  all  who  refuse  the  chore, 
“'riiey  shall  not  pass!”  she  hisses  grimly, 
vshereu|X)n  reading  reluctance  Ix'comes 
repugnance,  with  the  pleasure  of  print 
still  unknown.  Deterioration  of  the  tech- 
ni(|ue  of  span,  stagnant  concepts,  de¬ 
cadent  illusions,  rotting  desire  to  read 
— all  these  make  the  Horrible  B(M)k-l{e- 
|X)rt  into  a  curricular  monstrosity,  an 
academic  bugbear  that  dens  beneath 
one’s  bed  at  night,  fhere  are  no  tall 
hats  on  the  children’s  heads,  no  large, 
shining  buckle.s  on  their  shoes,  but  let 
no  one  deny  that  they  are  Quakers.  Iliey 
shiver  and  shake  at  the  thought  of  the 
class,  riie  teacher  marches  her  unnerved 
scpiad  to  the  library,  militantly  points 
to  the  shelves,  and  awaits  the  written 
d(xuments  signed  in  the  writer’s  bl<KKl. 

Dislike  of  Heading  Denouneed 

just  see  the  teacher  who  condems  to 
semester  sulfering  all  those  who  DAHL 
to  dislike  reading,  l  or  such  dastardly 
heresy  they  are  burned  like  a  steak  when 
the  telephone  rings.  She  d(K‘s  not  rea¬ 
lize  that  children  like  what  they  do  well, 
and  that  pcxir  readers  are  universal  like 
C'Jiieken  livery  Sunday  and  violets  in 
the  spring.  She  p<K)h-ixK)hs  their  zest 
for  the  shallow,  and  demands  their  Ixst 
for  the  deep.  She  demands  that  they 
share  her  enthusiasm  for  reading,  yet 
d(K*s  she  share  theirs  for  the  bunny- 
hop? 

Identifying  Readiness 

But  now  for  the  teacher  with  insight 


— and  with  OU  I'sight  that’s  needed 
as  well.  She  knows  from  a  thousand 
little  overt  acts  the  degree  to  which 
readiness  is  established,  and  she  re- 
sitoiuls  with  the  wisdom  gained  from 
study.  She  watches  Sallv  ijuickly  indi¬ 
cate  the  one  ilog  with  his  head  turned 
left  in  the  midst  of  three  pu|>s  gazing 
right.  She  smiles  at  Marv’s  conlidence, 
at  her  eagerness  to  turn  the  worklKM>k 
pages.  She  remembers  the  extreme  con¬ 
cern  of  Mary’s  mother  on  those  o|H'ning 
days  of  scIkm)!  and  knows  at  once  that 
here  is  over-protection,  'fluis  Mary  will 
no  doubt  read  well,  for  she  will  seek  to 
solve  her  sexial  conilicts  bv  developing 
deep  interest  in  the  area  of  reading. 

riie  teacher  observes  Tommy’s  ob¬ 
vious  interest  —  his  (juickened  breathing, 
his  co-ordination  of  movement — and 
smiles  at  the  sureness  with  which  his 
eyes  travel  from  left  to  right.  She  aiT 
mires  Susie’s  ability  to  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferences  in  configuration,  and  knows 
that  never  will  that  little  girl  confuse 
her  h’s  with  d's  and  m’s  with  n's. 

She  watches  jimmy’s  real  |K-rplexity 
and  sees  him  finally  designate  as  differ¬ 
ent  a  drawing  with  two  counterparts. 
She  notes  the  insecurity  of  j(K*,  who 
scowls  ami  fidgets  o|H-nly  as  IxMik-time 
nears,  and  silently  resolves  to  have  his 
vision  tested.  She  knows  that  he  will 
read  when  he  is  ready,  and  that  his 
success  will  be  related  to  his  effort,  jim¬ 
my,  t(K),  will  read  when  muscles  have 
devehipetl  and  emotions  have  matured 
somewhat.  Wisely,  she  tlcxs  not  expect 
of  jim  and  jix  what  she  cxjH-cts  of 
others  right  now,  for  children  all  tra¬ 
verse  a  similar  pattern  of  growth,  though 
the  rate  at  which  they  travel  iliffers. 

Readiness  at  High  Sehool  Level 

In  high  scIhmjI,  also,  there  is  read¬ 
ing  readiness,  which  like  the  rhythm  of 
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naluri*  ^(M's  on  and  on  for  new  content 
levels.  I  he  skillful  teacher  dcK's  not 
plun^^e  a  class  directly  into  any  work  of 
literature.  She  discerns  where  interest 
lies  and  approaches  from  that  an^le, 
einphasi/inK  varied  literature,  especially 
stories  related  to  their  lives  and  prob¬ 
lems.  I  hen  by  lesson-sheets,  by  (»ral 
discussions,  by  student-teacher  plan¬ 
ning,  she  guides  them  to  establishment 
of  aims  and  intrtMiuces  them  to  s|K'cial 
words  which  they  will  meet.  I  hey  know, 
t(H>,  as  they  read,  that  they  will  hxik 
for  human  truths  and  values  that  can 
Ik‘  discussed — material  for  paragraphs 
and  panels.  Ilms  she  acts  upon  the  con¬ 
cept  that  in  IukIi  school,  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  involve  reasoninj;  and  interpre¬ 
tation  far  more  than  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  mechanics  of  word  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Meeting  Needs 

She  reconni/es  fundamental  wants  of 
children  —  among  the  wants,  the  long¬ 
ing  to  bc*long,  the  need  for  love,  security 
—  and  cloc'S  not  pass  them  by.  She  meets 
these  three  needs  simultaneously  when 
as  the  child  reads  orally,  the  teacher 
(juielly  and  pleasantly  supplies  the 
troublesome  word,  instead  of  letting  all 
the  class  shriek  lustily  the  answer  as  if 
he  alone  in  all  the  universe  did  not 
know  the  symf>ol. 

She  rememlKTs  what  it  is  to  crave 
iK-longingness,  relives  again  her  recog¬ 
nition  struggle  and  the  joy  she  had  from 
identifying.  Her  understanding  heart 
cpiickens  as  she  recalls  how  deep  was 
her  relief  in  learning  from  print  that 
her  own  problems  were  not  uniejue.  She 
feels  again  the  fondness  that  she  had  for 
animal  stories  and  knows  that  children 
favor  them  still,  for  if  an  animal  can 
do  great  deeds,  is  not  the  adolescent  re¬ 
assured  as  to  his  own  abilities? 


Knowledge  of  ChiLlren  Necessary 

She  reminds  herself  that  girls  devel¬ 
op  faster  than  boys  and  removes  the 
pressures  from  reading.  She  keeps  b<x)ks 
of  various  levels  and  interests  aixiut — 
and  stimulates,  rather  that  saturates, 
the  desire  for  further  reading  by  making 
it  attractive  and  reasonable  in  amount. 

I  here  is  no  penalty  for  the  child  who 
finds  reading  distasteful,  nor  is  there 
any  for  her  bc-cause  she  is  no  Pressley 
fan.  Instead,  she  seeks  out  each  hungry 
interest,  then  feeds  it  with  a  vitamin- 
lxx)k — and  standards,  interest-baited, 
slowly  rise  through  her  skillful  sugges¬ 
tion.  She  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  children  she 
teaches  and  the  txxiks  she  recommends, 
and  the  warmth  of  her  pleasant  ways 
envelops  her  fortunate  group. 

Results  of  liffectire  Techniques 

She  knows  that  reading  is  a  UmiI  to 
further  interests,  and  she  takes  her  chil¬ 
dren  where  they  are  and  guides  them 
down  the  print-ways.  She  combines 
oral  reading  with  silent  reading,  and 
makes  it  all  a  joy.  With  kindly  intent 
she  avoids  the  C>estapo  approach  to  the 
lMK)k-re|M)rt.  Diffident  readers  find  pleas¬ 
ant  release  from  their  tensions,  and 
b<K)k-reading  flourishes  as  never  before. 

For  the  first  time,  the  children  glow 
at  the  beauty  of  word-pictures  as  ap¬ 
preciation  wakes  within  them,  f-lven  at 
home  the  reading  atmosphere  freshens 
because  of  pleasant  suggestions  pointed 
the  parental  way.  Ahcl  the  children’s 
world  grows  bigger  and  brighter  be¬ 
cause  they  now  love  to  read.  Truly,  as 
Dickinson  so  aptly  put  it,  their 

— legacy  of  wings 
[Is]  b(K)ksl 


Readiness  is  the  Best  Prevention 

It)  J.  Kl  NDAI  I  ii(x;(;ahi) 

DirccU/r  of  Instruction 
I  I  Dorado  Schools 
Id  Doratio,  Arkansas 

^'T^rACHf-.H,  I'l’AC  MIIH,  I  can  nicnt.  Obviously,  CJalc — for  the  first 
count  to  a  hundred!"  six-year-  time — was  up  against  the  stark  reality 
old  Kaye  announced  the  first  of  the  value  of  money, 
time  she  coultl  get  her  teacher’s  atten-  An  investigation  of  the  home  back- 
tion.  It  was  Kaye’s  first  day  in  scIkn)!  ground  of  these  two  children  revealed 
an<l  she  was  eager  to  get  starteil.  no  marked  differences  from  an  economic 

She  not  only  could  count  to  a  lain-  stand|voint.  The  children  were  approxi- 
dred,  but  in  the  days  to  follow  her  teach-  mately  the  same  age,  both  healthy, 
er  noted  that  Kaye  knew  what  numbers  neither  hatl  any  physical  defects  and 
meant  and  that  she  had  an  excellent  vision  and  hearing  were  nonnal.  I'rom 
speaking  v(K'ahulary  on  a  variety  of  suh-  all  that  could  he  observed  both  were 
jeets.  Kaye  recognized  many  words  such  very  intelligent,  and  yet,  Kaye  and  her 
as  her  name,  mother,  scIkm)!,  car,  bov,  group  were  ready  to  read  while  Cale 
girl,  children  and  b(H)k  when  she  saw  and  her  group  were  not. 
them.  She  had  traveled,  and  she  had  a  I'lie  above  situation  is  repeated  over 
rich  background  of  information  drawn  and  over  in  almost  every  first  grade 
from  lKM)ks  her  parents  had  read  to  her.  riKun  in  America  each  year.  In  studying 
I'lie  teacher  knew  that,  without  a  doubt,  this  illustration  three  problems  immedi- 
Kaye  and  the  four  or  five  other  children  atelv  present  themselves:  l  irst,  is  there 
in  her  rcKtin  with  the  same  ty|H-  of  anything  the  home  can  do  to  help  the 
background  would  have  little  trouble  pre-s(h(M)l  child  get  ready  for  scIkkiI? 
learning  to  read.  Second,  what  can  the  scIumiI  do  for  chil- 

In  this  same  rewim,  however,  was  a  dren  like  (Jale  in  order  to  prevent  them 
small  group  which  represented  the  oth-  from  developing  into  reading  problems? 
er  extreme,  (iaie  was  one  of  these,  (iaie  ’Hiird,  how  can  the  scIkm)!  and  home 
was  full  of  life,  was  well  adjusted,  talk-  more  effectively  work  together  at  the 
ed  at  length  concerning  her  home  and  pre-sth(K)l  and  first  grade  level  in  order 
showed  every  indication  of  being  alert  to  insure  better  adjustment  of  all  first 
and  intelligent.  Y'et,  Ciale  had  no  con-  grade  children? 
cept  of  numlx-rs,  her  experience  with 
IxKiks  and  stories  was  verv  limited,  and 

she  did  not  know  her  address  or  tele-  ^  Help  I  he  Ire-Sthool  (  hild  (,et 
phone  number.  ^ 

On  the  third  day  of  sth«K)l  CJale  was  'I'here  certainly  are  many  things  that 
observed  at  niKin  buying  candy.  She  parents  can  do  in  order  to  get  their 
had  selected  six  cents  worth  anti  had  children  readv  ft)r  schtMil.  The  schtxil 
offered  the  clerk  one  cent  for  full  pay-  needs  to  help  the  parent  realize  this 
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fatt.  I'urtlicriiiorc,  the  school  needs  to 
recommend  specific  activities  to  the 
parents  of  pre-sch(K)I  children.  V^aj^ue 
Heneralities  are  not  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  every  jx-rson  inter¬ 
ested  in  children  should  know  that  read¬ 
ing  is  only  one  phase  »jf  the  lan^'uaKe 
development  pnxess.  Ciontrarv  to  |>opu* 
lar  opinion,  learning  Ui  read  cl(X‘s  not 
iK'nin  at  the  a^e  of  six  or  seven,  it  be¬ 
gins  with  hirth  and  continues  through' 
out  the  life  of  the  individual.  Before  a 
pcTson  can  reatl  he  nerds  a  wealth  of 
experience  v»  that  w<»rds  have  meaning 
and  asscKiation  with  ihtsoiis,  objects 
and  events.  Ihc-se  ex|K‘riencrs  are  the 
first  sla^e  in  lanKua^e  development  and 
ihev  are  the  foundation  u|>on  which  the 
other  stages  depend. 

As  the  child  ^rows  and  develops,  he 
enters  the  second  sta^e,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  hearing  comprehension.  At  this 
|)oint,  he  learns  that  certain  words 
which  he  hears  others  s|xak  represent 
certain  things.  As  his  hearing  vexahu- 
l.irv  is  increased,  the  child  attempts  to 
s|H‘ak,  and,  as  time  ^(x-s  on  and  his  ex- 
|H-rience  with  sounds  increase's,  he  is 
able  to  enter  the  third  sta^e,  which  is 
s|M‘ech  production.  Now  he  can  talk 
and  make  others  understand  him. 

I'(»r  most  children  the  a^e  of  six  to 
seven  is  the  time  at  which  initial  ex- 
|MTiencc-s  with  the  fourth  sta^e,  formal 
rcMcliiiK.  takes  place.  In  this  sta^e  the 
c  hild  must  learn  to  assexiate  sound  and 
meaning  with  the  w«)rds  he  sees.  A 
l.ir^e  part  of  his  first  sears  in  scIkk)!  will 
Ik-  devoted  to  teaching  him  to  make 
these  ass(K  iations.  Simullanc-ously,  he 
will  enter  the  fifth  sta^e,  writinj*.  I, earn¬ 
ing  to  write  should  he  delaved,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  authorities,  until  the 
child  has  a  readinK  v(H-ahularv  of  from 
thre-e  to  four  hundred  words. - 


This  brief  descrijvtion  of  the  stages 
in  language  development  is  intended  to 
show  that  a  large  part  of  that  develop¬ 
ment  takes  place  Ix-fore  the  child  en¬ 
ters  scIkmcI.  The  parents  who  know  and 
understand  these  stages  will  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ex|x‘rience,  hearing  compre¬ 
hension  and  sjx-ech  production  aspects 
of  language  development  in  their  pre- 
sch(K)l  children. 

Almost  without  exception,  every 
home  in  America  can  see  to  it  that  its 
children  have  the  rich  experiences  that 
pre-sch<M)l  children  should  have  before 
entering  scIkm)!.  l-amily  excursions  to 
the  park,  to  the  /ckj,  to  the  open  country 
for  city  children  and  to  the  city  for 
rural  children,  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  child,  l-'amily 
picnics,  fishing  trips,  Sunday  drives  in 
the  family  car,  trips  on  the  train  and 
bus,  visits  to  museums,  the  airport,  the 
beach,  the  mountains  and  rivers  are  cx- 
|X‘riences  which  will  enable  the  child 
to  grow  into  reading. 

B(M)ks  should  be  intrcKliiced  into  the 
life  of  the  child  lx*tween  the  age  of  one 
and  two.  Many  homes  make  a  practice 
of  reading  together  at  bedtime  which  is 
an  excellent  way  of  sharing  experiences 
and  extending  horizons.  Parents  can 
draw  heavily  on  the  great  store  of  bcwiks 
that  are  now  available  in  every  super¬ 
market,  drug  store  and  news  stand  in 
America.  I.iterally  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  titles  are  available  for  as  little  as  25 
cents  to  as  much  as  one  wishes  to  pav. 

There  should  lx-  a  balance  between 
the  mcKlern  and  new  storic-s  of  the  times 
and  the  golden  ones  which  have  delight¬ 
ed  children  in  the  past. 

Public  libraries  are  full  of  IxKjks  that 
tell  the  storv  of  the  American  heritage, 
and  the  librarian  will  he  delighted  to 
help  the  parent  sc-lect  b(K)ks  that  are 
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appropriate  to  be  read  to  the  three,  lour 
or  live-year-oltl, 

1  elevisioii  also  oilers  an  exeellent 
op|)ortiinity  to  children  il  it  is  properly 
used.  Parents  should  make  e\ery  elldrt 
to  watch  television  with  their  children 
so  that  they  may  know  what  concepts 
and  iileas  they  are  l)einn  exposeil  to. 
Programs  should  Ik‘  well  selected  and 
those  that  may  Im.  Iiarmiul  should  Ik* 
avoided.  \\  hen  necessary  parents  should 
give  the  child  hel|)  in  uiulerst.inding  and 
assimilating  material  so  as  to  avoid  con* 
lusion. 

Itroadened  experiences,  a  wise  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  world  ol  lKK>ks  and  con¬ 
stant  selectivity  and  supervision  in  ma¬ 
terials  are  valuable  contributions  that 
any  home  may  make  in  helping  the  pre- 
sch<K)l  child  get  ready  lor  that  e\entlid 
lirst  vear  in  sch(M)l. 

W  hat  C  an  I  he  School  Do  /  or  (  hihlren 
I  ike  (hile  In  Onlcr  To  ITcicnt  'I  hem 
/•row  Dci’clopiufi  Into  licatlin^  l‘roh- 
Icnis? 

rite  lirst  grade,  without  a  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
life  ol  the  child.  Here  for  the  lirst  time 
the  six-year-old  leaves  the  shelter  and 
ch»se  ass(Kiations  of  the  home  and  steps 
out  into  a  strange  new  world.  Ihis 
worltl  will  make  many  new  demands, 
and  the  child  will  he  (onfronted  with 
an  array  (tf  new'  experiences  to  which 
he  must  try  to  adjjist.  I  or  some  this  ad¬ 
justment  will  he  aceomplished  with 
little  dilficulty.  Por  others  it  will  Ik*  the 
beginning  of  \ears  of  frustration  and 
anxiety  for  they  are  destined  to  lK*t()me 
known  as  reading  problems.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  live  percent  of  all 
children  who  go  to  scIhk)I,  most  read¬ 
ing  disability  can  be*  prevented.  Pre¬ 
vention  starts  at  h«»me,  hut  it  must  Ik* 


continued  and  extended  hy  the  scIkm)! 
if  it  is  to  he  elfective. 

(Jne  of  the  chief  causes  of  reading 
failure  is  rushing  children  into  the  in¬ 
itial  reading  program  lK*fore  they  are 
ready,  (iale  is  not  ready.  In  far  tcMi  man^ 
instances,  however,  children  with 
Chde's  language  deliciencv  will  enroll 
in  sch<M)ls  where  the  teacher’s  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  to  get  them  started  on  reading 
without  giving  any  attention  to  readi¬ 
ness. 

Heeently,  the  writer  made  a  survey 
of  72  sch(M)ls  for  the  pur|K»sc*  of  iinding 
out  |)racticc*s  in  regard  to  reading  readi¬ 
ness.  It  was  alarming  to  iind  that  27 
schools  startc*d  all  lirst  graders  in  the 
pre-primer  during  the  lirst  or  sc*cond 
week  in  scIkm)!.  It  was  more  alarming 
to  learn  that  four  scIkh)!  systems  startc*d 
all  lirst  graders  in  the  |irimc*r.  I'he  ex- 
|)lanation  was  made  that  since  the  pri¬ 
mer  contains  all  the  vcKahidary  to  he 
found  in  the  pre-primer,  the  program 
simply  starts  with  the  primer  in  order 
to  save  time. 

Such  a  iKilicy  illustrates  well  the  fact 
that  far  t<M)  many  teachers  and  parents 
still  expect  lK*ginnc*rs  to  read  S(M)n  after 
school  starts  in  September.  In  thc*sc*  situ¬ 
ations  some  children  arc*  under  so  much 
pr(*ssurc*  that  learning  to  read  lK*c<»mes 
an  unlK*arahlc*  task.  Ihe  classrtNtm  is 
lilled  with  fear  and  tension  which  sc*rvc*s 
to  aggravate  the  language*  d(*licieney  of 
children  like  (iale. 

Pleading  authorities  are  in  agreement 
that  reading  readiness  is  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  prevention.^  More,  not  less, 
attention  needs  to  Ik*  given  to  reading 
readiness  at  all  levels  of  learning,  hut 
espc-cially  at  the  lirst  grade  level. 

L'nder  pro|K*r  leadership,  lirst  grade 
teachers  should  Ik*  anxious  to  take  care 
of  the  readiness  needs  of  all  the  children 
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in  tlu'ir  room.  The  (jiicstion  they  most 
often  ask  is,  "W  here  can  I  jjet  hel|>?’'. 

It  cannot  lx-  einphasi/etl  Hm)  strony>ly 
that  all  acceptable  reading'  programs 
now  available  to  scIkmiIs  have  inarveloiis 
readiness  programs.  U  ith  these  pro¬ 
grams  teachers  manuals  are  ollered  in 
whiih  the  author  M.‘ts  forth  his  philoso 
))hy  and  outlines  his  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  program. 

In  addition  to  ollering  s|H‘cilie  sug- 
geslKuis  the  manual  outlines  the  plan 
oi  organi/atioii  the  author  recommends. 
I  he  example  of  Kaye  and  (>ale  illus¬ 
trates  the  fait  that  children  vary  wide¬ 
ly  III  their  readiness  for  reading.  I  bis 
means  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
most  teal  hers  w  ill  neeil  two  groups  — 
those  who  are  ready  for  reading  and 
those  who  are  not.  I  he  i  hildren  in  the 
latter  group  may  reijuire  weeks  or 
months  of  help  in  language  develo|)ment 
Ix-fore  the\  are  reailv  to  read.  Some  of 
this  group,  however,  will  develop  faster 
than  others,  wi  as  the  sear  progresses 
other  reading  groujis  are  formed  by  the 
teaiher  as  needs  arise.  These  groups 
must  alwavs  Ix'  ilexihle.  In  addition, 
many  activities  such  as  music,  art, 
siience  and  playtime  reipiire  ilillerent 
groupings. 

The  author's  plan  for  organi/iiig 
these  aitiiities  deserves  the  most  care¬ 
ful  studv  In  the  teacher.  There  are  no 
short  lilts,  and  the  scIkkiI  that  gives 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  readiness 
|>rogram  is  creating  reading  problems  in 
children  like  (iale. 

('till  I  hr  School  The  Home  Mtnc 
I'ffn  tirrlv  Work  I'oficthcr  At  The  Pre- 
Si  hot  >1  Aiiil  I'irsl  (Iratle  I  reel  In  Order 
It)  Insure  Heller  Adjustment  Of  All 
I'irst  (iriide  C'Jiihlreu? 

Yes,  indeed,  and  the  scIhmiI  must  lead 


the  way.  One  community  has  found  a 
\er\  ellective  way  to  outline  to  parents 
the  pre  siIkkiI  and  lirst  grade  needs  of 
the  child. 

This  scIkmiI  system  is  in  a  town  of 
2 5, ()()()  |x-ople  and  has  twelve  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Through  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  census,  the  scIkmiI  has  the  name 
and  address  of  the  parents  of  most  pre- 
scIkhiI  children. 

In  Tehruary  and  March  a  series  of 
conferences  are  planneil  in  each  ele¬ 
mentary  scIkkiI  for  parents  who  will 
have  i hildren  entering  the  lirst  grade 
the  following  Septemixr.  Written  in¬ 
vitations  are  sent  to  every  know  n  jiarent 
in  the  district  while  others  are  reached 
through  the  press,  radio  and  T.V.  The 
announcements  carry  an  outline  of  the 
program  and  a  list  of  s|x-cilic'  i|uestions 
to  he  discussed.  Oiiestions  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  ini  hided:  W  hat  can  I,  as  a 
parent,  do  now  in  order  to  get  my  child 
ready  for  scIkk)!  in  Sejitember?  Does 
failure  to  learn  to  read  during  the  lirst 
few  months  of  school  mean  that  my 
child  has  a  low  I.  Q.?  Will  my  child 
lx-  taught  phonics?  W  hat  is  included 
in  the  process  of  learning  to  read? 
Should  I  teach  my  child  to  count?  My 
ihild  is  trying  to  write,  what  should  I 
do?  What  is  reading  readiness? 

.\s  a  rule,  these  conferences  are  well 
attended.  In  one  scIum)!  with  an  antici- 
pated  lirst  grade  enrollment  of  100,  81 
parents  attended. 

The  prinii|ial  of  eaih  scIkn)!  is  in 
iharge  of  the  program.  The  meeting 
usuallv  starts  with  a  ^0  minute  talk  by 
the  Director  of  Instruction  in  which 
the  scIkkiTs  philosophy  is  outlined. 
.Many  of  the  i|uestions  mentioned  above 
are  covered  in  this  talk.  At  the  end  of 
the  sjKTch,  the  principal  of  the  scIkm)! 
acts  as  moderator  and  the  parents  are 
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cncuura^eil  to  ask  (|ucstions.  Ihe  first 
^raile  teacluTS  with  tlie  Director  of'  in¬ 
struction  act  as  a  panel  to  wlioni  (|ueS' 
ti(jns  are  tlirectecl. 

l  or  jears  this  scIjooI  system  has  pro- 
chicecl  a  parents’  liandlxxik,  “Ifeaily  for 
1  irst  (Jratle."  I  liese  are  ilistrihuteil  and 
explained.  Included  in  the  24-|)a^e 
handl)ook  is  information  on  reading 
readiness.  The  handlMH)k  also  contains 
siH'cific  sujy'estions  as  to  what  the  pre¬ 
school  child  should  he  taught,  recom¬ 
mended  summer  time  activities  and  a 
list  of  lot)  appropriate  Ixxtks  from 
which  the  parent  may  chcxise  the  ones 
he  wishes  to  read  to  the  cluhl.  ii(M)ks 
written  hv  reading  sjH'cialists  for  parents' 
use  are  also  sujy'esteil.'-  •* 

After  the  handIxHtks  are  distrihuted, 
plans  for  two  additional  conferences, 
which  (Kcur  after  scIkk)!  st.irts  in  Sep 
temlK-r,  are  announced.  I  he  first  meet¬ 
ing  comes  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
of  sch(H)l  —  usually  the  first  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  During  this  week,  all  first  ^rade 
children  are  dismissed  at  n(M)n.  Starting 
at  I  p.m.  on  Monday  and  continuing' 
through  i  riday,  individual  parent- 
teacher  confe.rences  take  place.  Ilach 
conference  is  scheduled  with  the  parent 
ahead  of  time  and  lasts  approximately 
^O  minutes. 

The  second  conference,  w  hich  is  held 
hetwcen  I  hanks^ivin^  and  the  (  Jirist- 


mas  holidays,  is  another  one  to  which 
all  first  ^rade  parents  are  invited.  At 
this  final  conference,  explanation  is 
five'll  as  to  why  one  ^roup  is  reading 
while  another  is  still  in  reading  readi¬ 
ness.  rime  is  allowed  at  the  meeting 
for  parents  to  ask  further  (|uestions  con¬ 
cerning  their  child’s  progress. 

It  would  Ih‘  hard,  indeed,  to  over- 
emphasi/e  the  excellent  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  conferences.  Complaints 
fnan  first  ^rade  parents  t<»  scIkhcI  au¬ 
thorities  have  almost  ceased.  I’arents 
and  teachers  alike  have  nothing  hut 
praise  for  the  plan,  and  home  and 
sch(H»l  have  ^one  a  lon^  way  toward 
uiiderstandin^  each  other. 

The  numher  of  parents  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  their  own  children  formal 
reading  have  almost  disappeared,  l  ew 
parents  need  ask,  "What  can  I  do  to 
hel|)  my  child?’’.  They  know,  and  they 
are  ready  to  follow  sunnestions  that  are 
«iven. 

Parents  and  teachers  in  this  system 
are  proud  of  their  Kaves,  dales,  Jims 
and  Johns.  I'hey  are  all  different  and 
their  individuality  must  he  acce|)tc‘d  and 
cherished.  Any  school  program  which 
is  worth  its  salt  will  provide  for  these 
needs  through  a  program  centered 
around  a  philosuphy  of  prevention.  I  he 
home  can  help  and  it  wants  to  help, 
hut  the  scIkhiI  must  lead  the  way. 
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About  the  Poor  Reader 
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Siipcriisor  of  licsean  li, 
Vcui  ln'rs  {  (Aliy,c,  ( 
\t’H’  York, 

IKi.  SLS(  I  I'llHIl  ilV  to  colds 
;ii>'l  Ollier  coiMiiioii  Ixxiily  ail- 
iiients,  reading  disaliilities  and 
lailure  have  always  Imtii  with  us.  I  he 
stateiiieiils  ol  certain  journalists  to  the 
Kinlrarv  notuilhslandiiiK,  retardation 
in  reading  is  not  a  developnient  ol  the 
last  two  or  three  deiades.  What  has  de- 
velo|H'd  during  this  period  is  a  vigorous 
jiro^rani  ol  study  designed  to  correct  and 
prevent  reading  dilliiuities.  I  his  inten¬ 
sive  Research  enterprise  was  the  result 
ol  the  recognition  ol  the  extent  and 
seriousness  ol  dilliiiilly  and  failure  in 
reading  which  prevailed  in  I*i20  and 
earlier.  At  that  lime,  during  the  hevdav 
of  phonics  and  “niealv,”  priniarv  materi¬ 
al,  one  ihild  in  every  li\e  or  six,  as 
shown  hv  IVriival’s  sliuh,-  was  reijuired 
to  re|H-at  one  or  Ixitli  of  the  lirst  two 
V’rades  |irimarilv  heiaiise  of  retardation 
or  f.iilure  in  reading.  Diliicuity  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  plaKues  the  teachers  and 
children  of  all  nations,  even  those  in 
whiih  the  relationship  of  letters  and 
sounds  is  not  so  distressin^lv  inconsist¬ 
ent  and  Ih-w  ilderint'  as  it  is  in  I'nKlish.' 

I  cat  III II tit  IlciiA  is  fliiztinloiis 

It  is  important  that  parents  and  in- 
ex|Hrieiued  teaihers  realize  that  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  dilhcult  tests  of  a  person’s  lifetime, 
l  or  manv  it  represents  as  serious  a  prob- 


l.aiiguage  Arts  Institute 
'oliiiiihia  Liiiversity 
Sew  York 

leni  in  adjustment  as  leaving  home  lor 
tlie  lirst  time,  into  the  armed 

sersices  or  KelliiiK  marrieil.  I  he  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  task  results  from  the  fact 
that  learning  to  read  is  for  many  a  very 
dillicult  and  subtle  task.  It  comes  at  a 
lime  when  the  child  is  so  youn^  and  in- 
e\|Hriencerl  in  learning  in  a  new  ami 
often  confusing  Kfoup  situation  and  one 
which  demands  so  many  other  new  ad¬ 
justments.  Dilliciiltv  springs,  loo,  from 
the  fact  that  his  success  or  failure  in 
learning  to  read  is  fraught  with  serious 
social  conse(|uences.  If  he  learns  to  read 
well,  all  is  well;  if  he  does  ixxirlv  or 
fails,  the  respect  of  his  parents  and  ac- 
(|uaintances  and  his  ow  n  self-esteem  are 
threatened.  When  the  test  of  learning 
to  read  Ix'comes  a  test  of  a  child  status 
as  a  total  person,  it  becomes  an  riminous 
source  of  anxiety  which  increases  the 
dilhcully  of  learning  and  subtly  induces 
many  c  hildren  to  seek  some  sort  of  ‘‘es- 
caiK‘”  from  the  test.  L'nfortunately  for 
the  younnsler,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
c’scajie  from  learnin^  to  read,  as  there 
are  from  most  of  his  other  activities.  If 
a  child  cIcKsn’t  ^et  on  well  in  hopscotch 
or  hasehall  or  sin^in^,  he  could  turn  to 
somethin^  else  and  save  face.  Hut,  there 
is  in  sch(M)l  and  elsewhere  l(Klay,  no 
salisf.ictorv  suhstiliite  for  reading'.  Ihe 
diliicidiv  and  cruciality  of  the  learniiiK- 
to  read  period  combine  to  make  it  a  caul- 
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dron  oF  anxiety  and  tr(Hd)le,  perplexing 
to  child,  |)arent  and  teacher.  And  here¬ 
in  lie  the  major  “causes”  oF  retardation 
and  Failure  in  reading. 

/\Fter  little  more  than  three  decades 
of  study  of  the  prcKesses  involved  in 
learning  to  read  in  sch(M)l,  studies  car¬ 
ried  on  hv  many  specialists  teac  hers, 
educational  diagnosticians,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  (Kulists, 
anatomists,  and  others — it  is  reco^ni/ed 
that  to  learn  to  rc-ad  successFullv  a  child 
must  he  prettv  well  ecjuipped  with  apti¬ 
tude  For  this  type  of  symholic  learning; 
he  must  enjoy  c|uite  ^(hhI  health  and  vi^- 
or;  he  must  Ik*  well  tau^ht;  he  must  Ih' 
well  adjusted  to  the  teaching  mentallv 
and  emotionally,  and  he  needs  to  Ik- 
pretty  lucky.  Conversely,  it  is  reco^ni/c-d 
that  a  deiiciencv  in  any  of  these  areas 
may  cause  trouble  in  learniiiK.  I'here  is 
nothing  startling  in  this  view.  I'.very 
KckkI  physician  knows  that  a  similar 
situation  exists  in  relation  to  keeping 
a  person  “in  the  pink"  of  physical  con¬ 
dition,  especially  during  a  period  oF 
new  and  crucial  adjustment.  Whether 
a  child's  health  and  vinf)r  are  excellent, 
acerane  or  p<M)r  depends  u|Ktn  his  gen¬ 
eral  physical  e«|uipment,  how  he  is  nur¬ 
tured  and  taught,  the  nature  of  his  men¬ 
tal  and  emotional  adjustment,  the  kind 
of  hahits  he  Forms  and,  to  some  extent, 
on  his  luck. 

I’rciTiilion  (iiiil  (  '.orrci  tioti 

I  IForts  to  improve  the  proc>ram  For 
securing  better  develo|)ment  of  reading 
interests  and  ability,  of  preventing;  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dia^nosiiiK  and  correcting 
those  which  appear  are  suhstantiallv  the 
same  in  character  as  the  corres|K)ndint' 
approaches  of  medicine.  All  |)hases  of 
the  work  de|H-nd  U|K)n  achieving  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  Factors  which  help 


and  hinder  improvement  and  of  discov¬ 
ering  and  controlling  their  role  in  the 
case  of  each  individual. 

i'o  prevent  or  cure  reading  diflicultv, 
a  teacher  or  reading  specialist  must  de¬ 
termine  the  role  of  many  Factors  «|uite 
as  a  physician  must  consider  the  effects 
of  many  influences  if  he  is  to  prevent 
or  cure  indigestion,  headaches  or  in¬ 
somnia.  Among  the  Former  are  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  general  aptitude  For  scholastic, 
espc-cially  symiKtIic  learning,  which  may 
he  gaiigc-d  by  using  a  “general  intelli¬ 
gence"  tc-st.  riie  reading  specialist  may 
use  several  tests  of  special  abilities 
such  as  ability  to  perceive  and  recall 
word-like  svmhols;  atui  ability  to  |H‘r- 
ceive  similarity  and  difference  in  word- 
like  sounds.  Such  tests  are  similar  in 
character  to  the  physician's  tests  of 
I)I(mkI  pressure,  jndse  rate  and  tem|H-ra- 
ture.  A  physician’s  (*r  spc-c  iaiists’s  diag¬ 
nosis  of  vision,  hearing,  and  general 
phvsical  condition  are  also  often  need¬ 
ed.  I  he  reading  spc-c  i.dists,  like  the  phy¬ 
sician,  will  take  a  careful  case  history, 
giving  the  same  attention  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  educational  Factors  that 
the  phvsician  givc-s  tct  the  phvsical,  and 
both  vvoidd  take  account  of  the  charac- 
tc-r  of  the  child's  activities  and  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  home,  the  nc-iglilK)rh(M>cl 
and  the  scIkhcI. 

I  inolioiiulity 

Heading  cliflic  ultic-s,  like  incligc-slion, 
may  he  produced  or  aggravatc-d  hv  emo¬ 
tional  Factors  existing  in  the-  home  or 
playmate  grou|>s  or  the  schiMil.  Indeed, 
iKith  may  arise  From  the  same  conditions 
—  From  such  inlhiencc-s  as  overprotc-c- 
tion,  <tr  ovc-rlv  severe  discipline,  or  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  parents  «»r  ccther  older 
mc-miK-rs  of  the  Family.  The  child  who 
is  “habied”  tcK)  much  may  resent  the 
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inability  of  tlic  teachtT  to  lift  him  in¬ 
dividually  over  every  hurdle  in  learning 
to  read  and  lack  the  initiative  to  learn 
by  himself.  Indeed,  many  children  are 
dismayed  to  iind  that  one  cannot  learn 
t«»  read  without  clfort.  I  hev  may  exjK-ct 
the  story  to  come  to  them  from  the 
printed  paj^e  as  easily  as  it  cIck-s  from 
the  iiKivie  <»r  the  television  screen,  and 
wIh’ii  it  dews  n«»t,  they  may  Iweome  so 
discouraged  (»r  resentlid  as  to  sc-ek  to 
evape  res|Minsihilitv  bv  refusing  to  try 
to  learn  or  so  jitterc  or  apprehensive  as 
to  Im-  unable  to  learn.  Oceranxietv  of  the 
parents  or  siblings  e)r  teacher  mav  have 
th«'  distracting  ellect  that  severe  sta^c; 
fright  has  lor  an  adidt.  In  such  eases, 
iirKinn  the  child  tei  tr\  harder  or  even 
trein^  inexpertiv  to  help  him  learn  mav 
tighten  rather  than  l<K»sen  the  child's 
strai^ht-jac  ket  of  douht  and  tension.  In 
all  such  cases  —  and  thev  take  m:in\  oth¬ 
er  forms  —  some  sort  ctf  ps\c  hotherapv 
is  essential. 

IJv  "|is\c  ln»therapv"  is  not  here 
meant  special  treatment  In  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  or  psychiatrist,  althouv’h  on  rare  cw- 
casions  the  help  of  such  a  s|M‘cialist  is 
indicated,  nor  is  a  separate  period  or 
provision  c)f  therapy  nc'cc'ssarilv  re- 
c|uirecl.  U  hat  is  su^^estecl  is  that  once 
the-  existence  and  nature  of  unfavorable 
emotional  conditions  and  misleading 
IMTsonal  relations  are  discoverc'cl,  steps 
shoidcl  Ik*  taken  to  relieve  them.  Ihis 
mav  c)ften  he-  accomplished  best  bv  a 
shrewd  tc'ac  her  or  reading  s|H*c  ialist  — 
who  is  or  should  Iw  an  exeeptionallv  in- 
si^htfid  tc'acher  —  in  the  course  of  norm¬ 
al  classrcKtm  activities  and  often  com- 
hinecl  with  suv’^ested  mcKlilications  of 
the  pattern  of  familv  life.  L'suallv,  how¬ 
ever,  the  demand  for  this  type  ctf  thera- 
|H‘Utie  re-education  of  the  child  and  his 
familv  or  both  calls  for  a  considerable 


amount  of  extra  time  for  diagnosis  and 
individual  counseling  hv  the  teacher. 
One  of  the  tragedies  is  that  a  teacher 
who  possesses  the  ability  and  desire  to 
grapple  succc*ssfully  with  such  subtle 
problems  simply  dews  not  have  the  time. 
She  has  many  other  problems,  many 
other  subjects  and  manv  other  phases 
of  instruction  in  reading  to'  attend  to. 

lUuithufi  Skills 

lU'aclin^  is  prohahly  the  most  clifficcdt 
and  sid)tle  of  all  the  scholastic  abilities 
and  skills  to  teach  and  the  critical  [wri- 
ocl  comc's  at  the  very  Iw^'inninj'  of  scIkm)! 
life  when  the  children  are  least  exjwri- 
encc-cl  and  most  readily  Iwvvilderecl.  It 
is  very  clillicidt  to  show  a  c  hild,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  all  the  tricks  of  working  out  the 
recoKiiition  and  pronunciation  of  the 
weirdly  artilicial  little  hiert'lvphic 
which  printed  words  are.  I  o  he  success¬ 
ful  a  child  must  catch  on  to  ^chkI  tech- 
nicjues.  W  hat  is  ^ckmI  for  onc“  word  is 
often  pcMir  for  another.  To  learn  to  rec- 
o){ni/e,  sound  and  blend  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  may  suflice  for  hat  or  herji  hut 
he  utterly  confounclint^  for  haughty  or 
hippopotamus,  the  former  Iwcaiise  of 
phonetic  inconsistence  and  the  latter 
Ix-cause  the  nundwr  of  letters  exceeds 
the  child’s  immediate  memory  span. 
(  I  he  adult  reader  miyht  try  to  blend 
the  letter  sounds  of  zhljrpaufiom  fn»m 
memory  —  it  should  he  less  pii/zling  be¬ 
cause  of  his  manv  years  »>f  experience 
with  letters  and  their  sounds). 

I  he  child  must  learn  much  by  trial 
and  erntr,  and  inappropriate  technic|ues 
await  at  every  hand  to  lead  him  astray 
(jiiite  as  they  do  the  adult  who  tries  to 
learn  to  plav  nolf  <»r  bridge  or  the  violin 
without  continual,  expert,  and  individu¬ 
al  instruction.  Here  is  where  “luck”  en¬ 
ters.  In  learning  to  read,  many  children 
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have  the  had  luck  to  hit  oif  on  faulty 
techni(|ues  which  handicap  them  seri¬ 
ously.  If  a  child,  for  example,  Ix'^ins 
to  l(K)k  first  at  the  end  or  the  middle  of 
the  word,  rather  than  the  hcKinninK — a 
techni(|ue  that  works  perfectly  well  in 
recof»ni/in^  coins,  insects,  earrings, 
faces,  aiul  almost  every  object  on  earth 
except  printed  words — he  is  in  for 
trouble.  I  he  wootls  of  iK'ginning  read¬ 
ing  are  full  of  such  treacherous  pitfalls. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  careful  diagnostic 
inventors  of  the  skills,  insights,  techni- 
(|ues  and  devices  used  hv  each  learner. 

Skill  in  using  some  one  or  a  comhina- 
tion  of  several  such  diagnostic  inven¬ 
tories  now  available  is  part  of  the  ecpiip- 
ment  of  everv  giMul  reading  specialist 
and  an  increasing  numiHT  of  teaihers. 
I  hev  help  the  diagnostician  discern  the 
g(MHl  and  |MK»r  techni(|ues  usetl  by  a 
youngster.  L  sing  them  gives  no  auto¬ 
matic  insight;  much  depends  upon  the 
shrewdness  of  the  teat  her  as,  of  loiirse, 
it  d(K‘s  in  the  case  of  the  phvsician  or 
music  or  golf  instructor.  I  he  insightful 
diagnostician  in  all  these  lields  uses  the 
data  from  the  diagnosis  as  a  basis  for 
planning  a  program  of  therapv  or  in¬ 
struction  tailored  to  lit  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  Ibis  is  called  "torrective 
reading”  or  “remedial  reading”  hut  it 
differs  in  no  im|)ortant  respect  from  the 
best  tvpes  of  evervday  instruction.  In¬ 
deed,  the  work  of  the  reading  s|H'cialist 
at  its  best  differs  from  that  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  classnK)n)  teacher  only  in  being  more 
exfHTtly  conceived,  more  skillfullv  con¬ 
ducted  and  precisely  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  each  child. 

Id  teach  such  a  subtle  skill  as  read¬ 
ing  to  thirty  to  fortv  children  is  a  formi¬ 
dable  task  for  the  Ixst  teacher  and,  of 
course,  not  all  teachers  are  perfect. 
Some  children  are  iinluckv  enough  to 


get  a  relatively  |KM)r  one — one  who  is  so 
easy  going  or  unsympathetic  that  chil¬ 
dren  bc-come  passive  or  aimlessly  active, 
or  one  who  is  so  autocratic  as  to  make 
them  jittery  or  fearfid  or  angry,  or  one 
wlio  is  so  uninspiring  or  inept,  or  one 
who  is  so  blind  to  individual  difficulties 
and  needs  as  to  leave  children  groping 
in  uncertaintN  and  conf  usion.  Some  chil¬ 
dren,  moreover,  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
miss  scIkmiI  or  change  sclxHtls  or  teach¬ 
ers  or  encounter  shifts  in  teaching 
methods  or  stumble  into  a  change  of 
interpersonal  relationship  in  scIxmiI  or 
home  at  critical  periods,  and  anv  gap 
not  skillfully  and  individually  bridged 
or  any  change  not  adeijuately  guided 
may  plunge  the  voungster  into  trouble. 
I  motionallv  unsettling  events  such  as 
illness  or  misfortune  or  anger  (xcurring 
to  a  memiK'r  of  the  family  or  to  the 
teacher  or  a  plaMiiate  mav  he  suflicient 
to  reduce  great Iv  the  child's  learning. 
Ihe  reaction  of  the  teacher  or  pupils  to 
a  youngster  on  an  “off  dav”  mav  have  a 
persistingly  destructive  effect.  Ihe  wri¬ 
ter  recalls  the  occasion  when  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  actors,  \Vh(»  s|H-cial- 
i/es  in  oral  reading,  made  four  or  live 
“slips  of  sjHTc  h”  in  eac  h  of  a  half  dozen 
brief  introductions  of  the  artists  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  program.  If  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  expert  |HTformers  have  sue  h 
cons|)ic  uouslv  bad  spe  lls,  it  is  to  Ih‘  ex- 
|H-cted  that  a  rank  Ix-ginner  will  often 
have  patheticallv  had  days.  To  offer 
crude,  unscmpathetic  treatment  at  such 
a  time  is  t(t  s«»w  the  seeds  of  relx  llion  or 
failure. 

Punaeeas 

I'he  considerations  just  presented 
should  convince  the  parent  that  there 
can  bc“  no  panacea  for  the  troubled  read¬ 
er.  I  here  are  unfortunately  many  pana- 
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|H-<l(llcrs  l(»r  poor  rfadin^,  as  there 
are  for  all  sorts  of  physical  ailments. 
l'(»pnlar  anions  them  are  varimis  systems 
of  iormal  phonics,  most  of  which  have 
appeared  and  reappeared  for  more  than 
a  ceriliiry.  (  ertain  forms  of  psychiatric 
or  psychoanalytic  procedures  have  Ix'en 
a<lv(K-ated  as  sufiicient  fr»r  all  cases,  lle- 
centlv  jxipiilar  an*  various  mechanical 
jjadnets  sm  h  as  rapid  exposure  appara¬ 
tus,  motion  picture  materials  and  vari¬ 
ous  pacing  mathines.  I  here  are  also  a 
nuniher  of  hi>>ly  artificial  and  therefore 
novel  forms  of  prac  tice  meth(Hls  siii  h  as 
the  kinesthetic  inethtMl  ''  trac  itif^  the  out¬ 
line  of  N  iters,  etc.).  Hash  card  methods, 
experience  story  methods,  reverse  iina^^e 
exerc  ises,  visuali/alion  and  oth«*r  mc*th- 
ods.  \'one  of  these  is  jickhI  for  all  cases; 
to  use  anv  one*  in  certain  cases  would 
lx*  to  add  oil  to  the  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  vafiiahle  for  limilc'd  iisc's  with  cer¬ 
tain  c  ases.  One  should  be  suspicious  of 
all  panac  eas,  espec  iallv  any  rij>id  sc  heme 
of  formal  or  freakish  drills  or  nu'cliani- 
c  al  Kaduc  ls. 

Viirctits  tniil  /l<*</<h;/>> 

l’an*nls  often  ask  whc*lhc*r  there  is 
anvthinv’  they  can  do  to  help  a  child 
Ic'arn  to  read  or  to  improve  his  reading 
ahilitv  and  interc'sts.  I  here  are,  indeed, 
many  things  parents  can  do.  There  is 
evidence  that  much  of  the  hasal  ecpiip 
meni  for  reading  is  lc‘arned  at  mother’s 
knc*e.  Molhc*r  and  fathc'r  may  contrih- 
iile  richly  during  all  the  pre-school  yc*ars 
hy  helpint'  the*  child  eiu>aKe  ahundantlv 
and  enjoyahly  in  lan^ua^e  activities.  An¬ 
swer  the  child's  (|uestions  as  fully  and 
meaninv’fully  as  ixissihle.  Talk  to  him, 
tell  him  storic*s,  rejxirt  your  daily  ex- 
]x*riencc‘s  and  encourage  him  to  talk  to 
you  —  the  more  the  hc'tter.  Take  him  on 
lours  to  the  lixal  stores,  museums,  fac¬ 


tories,  plants  and  other  places  and  while 
cloin^  so  en^aKc*  him  in  conversation, 
read  the  si^ns,  placards,  advertisements 
and  talk  alxiut  thc‘m.  Provide  him  at 
home  with  reading  matter,  si^ns,  ads, 
picture  cards,  ma^a/.ines  and  Ixxiks — 
alphalx-t  IxMiks,  picture  hooks,  story  and 
other  IxMiks.  Head  them  to  him,  observe 
the  pictures  and  diagrams  lo^c'lher. 

Teleyision  programs,  wisely  selected, 
provide  excellent  ojiport unities  for  fam- 
ilv  enjoMnent  of  great  value.  In  using 
all  thc*v  materials,  rc*ad  the  words  and 
text  to  tlie  soungster,  look  at  the  pictures 
and  talk  alxiiit  them  together  and  un- 
siecr  the  child's  (juvstious,  listen  to  his 
comments,  and  res|xincl  as  helpfully  to 
them  as  you  can.  If  he  asks  the  name 
of  a  letter  or  a  printed  word,  tell  him. 
Hun  your  finger  along  under  the  line 
of  words  you  are  reading  as  he  observes. 
Put  words  and  phrases  on  objects  and 
pictures  in  his  rcxim  and  answer  the 
(|uestions  he  asks  about  them.  Play  word 
sound  games.  ‘‘What  words  begin  with 
the  same  sound  as  cut;  or  ends  with  the 
same  sound  as  sing?"  Should  you  teach 
him?  \o,  not  in  a  formal  sense.  Try, 
rather,  to  help  him  enjoy  and  engage  at 
length  in  all  kinds  of  verbal  aelivitv.  If 
you  can  do  that,  you  will  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  superior  type  of  leaching.  You 
will  have  helped  your  child  enormously 
to  make  learning  to  read  in  scIkkiI  more 
certain  and  easy.  If  he  learns  to  read  be¬ 
fore  c*ntering  scIkhiI,  as  many  children 
with  special  aptitude  will,  so  much  the 
better.  Hut  don't  undertake  to  teach  him 
a  hc-aw,  formal  system  of  phonics.  Iliis 
is  a  job  for  an  experienced  teacher. 

The  child  w  ill  he  helped  enormously 
by  the  same  pattern  of  family  activity 
all  through  schex)!,  even  into  college, 
l  et  there  lx*,  at  the  appropriate  level 
and  in  the  pro|H.‘r  areas,  lots  of  conversa- 
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tion,  reading  aloud,  reporting  experi¬ 
ences  and  problems  in  which  every  per¬ 
son’s  contributions  are  welcomed  and 
respected.  I.et  there  lx-  a  daily  reading 
|X‘ri(Kl,  observed  with  the  same  regular¬ 
ity  and  conducted  with  the  same  spirit 
of  enjoyment  as  the  evening  meal.  I  et 
each  person  read  what  he  likes  anti  feel 
free  to  talk  about  it  to  others. 

Hefore  a  parent  implies  that  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  (|uestions  and  comments  are  tt)o 
silly  and  childish  to  merit  respectful 
consideration,  he  might  remind  himself 
that  in  a  few  years  his  comments  will 
seem  etjually  naive  and  ignorant  to  the 
son  or  daughter  who  comes  in  fresh 
from  study  of  up-to-the-minute  knowl- 


etlge  in  high  scIuk)!  and  college.  T  he  pa¬ 
rent  may  expect  to  get,  and  ileserves, 
the  same  treatment  from  his  grown-up 
son  or  daughter  as  he  gave  them  when 
they  were  children.  CJochI  readers,  gtHnl 
stiulents  and  gcMnl  citizens  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  in  homes  in  which  g(KMl  reading 
and  g(KKl  talk  is  a  regular  ami  enjovahle 
part  of  family  life.  A  gtHnl  reading  S|H‘- 
cialist  can  S|iot  in  a  few  minutes  a  child 
who  has  suifered  linguistic  malnutri¬ 
tion  in  the  home.  And  let  no  teacher  or 
parent  In-lieve  that  a  heavy  d»)se  of  for¬ 
mal  phonetics,  or  any  other  similar 
panacea,  whether  administered  in  the 
home  or  scIum)!,  is  a  substitute  for  a 
wholesome  diet  of  verbal  IckkI. 
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of  the  Liiivcrsily 

I II  151!  AI5I!,  «»l  inursi-,  main 
causes  (it  11  child's  diiiicult\  in 
l(‘ariiinv  i<>  read.  I  o  single*  out 
any  one  cause,  regardless  of  how  iin- 
IMirlanl  it  may  he,  tends  to  create  the 
imprc'ssion  that  it  is  lh(’  cause.  I'.arh 
research  in  the  held  of  reading  rellyct- 
ed  the  attitude  that  particular  lactors 
were  the  cause  ol  all  reading'  prohleins. 
I5ut  as  one  author  atteinptc’d  to  show 
that  |MHir  reading  was  due  to  one  factor, 
another  author  atteni|>ted  to  la\  the 
hlaine  elsew  here. 

An  examination  of  current  research 
in  the  field  of  reading  disahility  clearly 
indicates  that  the  multiple  causation  Ih'- 
lief  is  most  prevalent  today.  This  means 
that  not  only  are  there  main  various 
factors  which  cause  readini;  iirohlems, 
hut  within  each  case  itself  there  is  pos- 
silily  more  than  one  cause.  I  he  ver\ 
comliination  of  causc-s  sometimes  creates 
a  prohlem,  although  the  single  causative- 
factor  mav  not  have  iM-en  im|>ortant 
enough  alone  actu.illy  to  cause  a  reacl- 
m^  prolilem  of  any  serious  nature. 

The  reason  for  so  much  attention  to 
the  cause  of  reading  prolilems  is  two¬ 
fold.  I'irst  of  all,  if  the  reason  for  the 
reading  chlhciiltv  can  he  determined, 
the  cure  is  more  reaclilv  achieved.  I  lie 
sc'cond  reason,  however,  has  more  far- 
reaching  efFcrts.  It  has  to  do  with  pre¬ 
venting  additional  prohleins  from  oc- 
ciirrin^.  Hv  understanding  what  has 


of  ('fiattauooga 

caused  reading  prohleins,  there  is  more 
likelihiKnl  of  preventing  future  prob¬ 
lems  from  developing.  It  is  in  this  phase 
of  an>  remedial  reading  program  that 
the  greatest  value  actually  exists.  To  fx‘ 
continually  correcting  prohleins  is  a  nev¬ 
er  ending  task,  involving  the  ex|H‘nse  of 
far  more  monev  per  pupil  than  any 
scIkmiI  system  can  justify.  If  the  ex¬ 
pense  ol  both  time  and  money  on  these 
particular  children  results  in  a  Ix-tter 
reaclin}{  program  so  that  f  uture  problems 
are  avoided,  then  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  diagnostic  and  re¬ 
medial  reading  pro>>ram. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned 
causes  of  reading  clifhculties  are  physi¬ 
cal  factors.  l*(Mir  vision  and  hearing, 
generally  piMir  health  and  low  intelli¬ 
gence  are  all  mentioned  as  iK-in^  the 
underlyiiiK  cause  of  reading  prohleins. 
1. motional  factors  have,  of  late,  come  to 
receive  their  full  share  of  attention  as 
c  auses  of  reading  problems.  Hut  Ic-ss  fre- 
({ueiitly  mentioned,  and  certainly  as  im- 
jvortant,  are  reading  difriculties  due  to 
instructional  problems. 

C  hilciren  having  difliculties  in  read¬ 
ing  clue  to  an  instructional  cause  are  in 
a  peculiar  |)osition.  With  any  of  the 
other  causes  of  reading  problems,  there 
can  Ik*  little  actual  blame.  It  is  no  one’s 
fault  that  a  child  could  not  see  well 
enough  to  learn  to  read,  even  though  it 
could  |H-rhaps  have  bc'en  avoided  if 
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early  anil  proper  diagnosis  had  taken 
place.  Hut  in  any  event,  there  are  no 
guilt  feelings  attached  to  a  child's  failure 
to  learn  to  read  because  of  a  physical 
problem.  I'xactly  the  op|>osite  is  true 
with  respect  to  instructional  causes.  The 
very  mention  that  the  child's  problem 
may  he  due  to  something  within  the 
sch(M)l  and  not  within  the  child  threat¬ 
ens  us  as  teachers.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  not  examined  care¬ 
fully  enough  those  reading  problems 
which  have  as  their  origin  llaivs  in  the 
instructional  program. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  child  who  is 
having  reading  problems  as  a  result  of 
nothing  within  himself,  hut  something 
within  the  scIrm)!  program,  falls  into 
one  of  two  catagories.  father  the  child 
has  receiied  ( I )  imulciftuitc  instriu  - 
lion  or  (2)  im/iropcr  instrnction.  At 
lirst  reading  thev  may  Ik-  one  and  the 
same  thing;  hut  they  are  delinitely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  instructional  causes 
ol  reading  problems. 

Inaih'niiatc  Instriu  lion 

C  ritics  attacking  the  public  scIkmiIs 
have  directed  far  tix)  much  attention  to 
inadei|uate  instruction  as  a  cause  of 
reading  problems.  W  bile  it  is  true  that 
many  reading  problems  are  caused  Ix-- 
caiise  of  this,  it  is  not  true  that  this  is 
the  single  reason  for  reading  problems. 
As  teachers,  we  are  all  trying  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  that 
we  are  making  mistakes  and  want  to  do 
something  alxxit  them  is  the  hope  that 
fewer  and  fewer  reading  problems  will 
develop  as  a  result  of  inade(|uate  in¬ 
struction. 

I.m  k  of  skill  instruction  — 

In  considering  inadeijuate  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  some 
children  have  not  been  taugbt  to  read. 


This  may  be*  because  the  teacher  d(K?s 
not  tx'lieve  in  teaching  the  skills,  or  it 
may  be  that  ber  program  bas  failed  to 
reach  particular  children.  Overcrowded 
classnxmis  would  be* ■one  explanation  of 
this,  and  t(M»  wide  a  range  of  ability  in 
a  single  riMan  would  be  anotber  explana¬ 
tion.  f’reijuent  changing  of  teachers  or 
sch(M>ls  interrupt  the  program  and  may 
cause  problems.  I  he  reason  which  most 
teachers  would  lx*  first  to  mention,  how¬ 
ever  would  be  the  cutting  down  of  time 
in  which  thes  can  teach  bv  needless 
interruptions  and  s|x*cial  activities. 

I'be  most  im|X)rtant  (|uestion  to  be 
asked  when  inadeiiuate  instruction  is 
mentioned  is,  "Has  the  chihl  been 
taugbt  to  read,  or  has  he  been  left  to 
learn  on  bis  own?"  iNow  it  is  a  fact  that 
main  ihildren  will  learn  to  read  with  or 
without  the  hel|)  of  the  teaiher.  Some 
children  actuallv  reach  a  certain  level 
of  maturation  when  the  ability  to  read 
conies  as  naturally  as  did  the  abilitv  to 
walk  and  talk.  Hut  with  the  majoritv  of 
children,  this  almost  miraculous  stage 
is  never  reached  if  it  is  left  to  matura¬ 
tion  alone.  I  he  teacher,  or  the  parent, 
must  give  the  maturation  process  a  help 
ing  hand.  If  this  is  not  done,  manv  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  learn  to  read  well. 

While  merely  |dacing  IxKiks  in  front 
of  some  children  will  so  stiimil.ite  them 
to  want  to  read  that  they  will  learn  in 
spite  of  our  instructional  method,  cer- 
tainlv  not  because  of  it.  Ibis  is  a  line 
metbod  for  those  cbildren  with  wbom 
it  works.  It  is  a  deplorable  method  for 
all  the  others. 

Is  reading  a  subject  or  a  skill?  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  lx-  more  nearlv  correct  to 
say  that  it  is  a  skill  after  it  has  Ix‘en 
learned;  but  until  that  time  of  mastery, 
it  can  be  little  more  than  a  subject.  As  a 
subject,  tbere  are  certain  skills  that  bave 
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t(i  lx‘  learned.  Too  many  children  are 
not  learning  these  skills,  and  are  unahle 
to  read. 

Iniidental  teaching  has  Ixm  highly 
|>raised,  hut  the  teat  her  who  Ixdieves 
that  incidental  teaching  means  to  teach 
th(»se  things  when  and  if  she  stumhles 
on  to  them  is  not  in  the  K^otip  that  de¬ 
serves  the  praise.  Incidental  teaching 
means  teat  lung  all  the  basic  skills  of 
reailing  as  the  need  arises.  The  skillful 
teacher  sees  that  the  neetl  tltx's  arise  for 
all  the  necessary  skills.  The  teacher  who 
tonfuses  intiiiental  teaching  with  ac- 
citiental  teat  lung  fails  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  certain  basic  skills  in  reading  that 
they  will  neetl  when  they  progress  to  a 
high  let  el  of  reading  material. 

(  hiltlren  must  lx-  taught  to  reatl. 

I  hev  learn  to  reatl  as  a  result  of  this 
teaching.  Ihey  cannot  lx-  ex|X‘ctetl  to 
learn  to  read  without  the  Ixmeht  of 
guitlant  e  from  the  teat  her.  I  he  few 
chililren  who  are  exceptions  to  this  are 
Ix'tter  oH  for  having  Ix-en  exposetl  to 
the  skills,  for  later  on  they  may  neetl  to 
use  these  skills  even  if  they  tio  not  at 
the  particular  moment  see  the  neetl. 
An  inatlet|uate  coverage  of  the  basic 
skills  in  reatling  is  a  major  cause  of 
reatiing  problems. 

hifh'xihlc  program  — 

riie  teather  may  teach  the  skills 
necessary  for  reading,  hut  not  reach  all 
of  the  children.  In  a  classnMmi  in  which 
there  are  too  many  students,  some  chil- 
tlren  are  victims  of  inatlet|uate  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  here  are  just  t(Ki  many  chiltiren 
for  the  teather  to  reach  every  child. 
ClassHNims  of  thirty,  forty  and  some¬ 
times  even  fifty  are  not  unheartf  of.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  a  certainty  that 
some  reading  problems  are  lx*ing  tle- 
velojH'tl  lx‘cause  the  instruction  is  inatle- 


tjuate  for  some  of  the  children.  They 
simply  need  more  teaching  than  they 
can  possibly  get  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  teacher 
that  all  such  children  are  not  taught, 
hut  is  instead  an  adminstrative  fault 
brought  about  by  the  unfortunate  no¬ 
tion  that  large  classes  are  economical. 

liven  within  a  class  with  a  normal 
pupil  load,  it  is  still  possible  that  the 
range  of  abilities  is  so  great  that  the 
teacher  is  unahle  to  give  adecpiate 
instruction  to  all  levels.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  class  to  contain  children 
reading  on  as  many  as  eight  dill'erent 
reading  levels.  Actually,  the  higher  in 
sch(M»l  the  children  go,  the  greater  is 
this  spread.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
teachers  do  iKtt  provide  instruction  when 
they  are  expected  to  teach  skills  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  range  in  reading  ability  from 
the  first  through  the  twelfth  grades,  all 
within  the  same  r<M)m  and  expected  to 
learn  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 

f  7/</»/gi;/g  teachers  — 

Another  reason  why  a  child  mav  have 
a  reading  problem  due  to  inadetpiate 
instruction  is  the  change  in  teachers. 
Probably  even  one  year  with  a  particular 
teacher  of  reading  is  not  enough,  but 
certainly  less  than  one  year  is  t<H)  short 
a  time.  1  he  teacher  must  devote  tcM) 
much  time  learning  the  particular  child, 
to  have  him  leave  at  less  than  a  year, 
riie  learning  about  the  child  which  the 
teacher  has  done  is  the  child’s  Ix'st  hope 
for  success.  When  this  is  wasted  by 
either  the  teacher’s  leav  ing,  or  the  child's 
moving,  instruction  cannot  lx-  as  effec¬ 
tive. 

In  this  peri(Kl  of  learning  the  child, 
the  teacher  is  following  a  program  of 
presenting  the  skills.  She  is  establishing 
channels  by  which  she  can  teach  the 
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child.  She  is  developing  attitudes  which 
will  make  the  child  receptive  to  her  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  teaching.  Only  in  rare 
instances,  therefore,  should  the  program 
be  interrupted.  This  stresses  the  need 
for  requiring  teachers  to  respect  their 
contracts  to  teach  throughout  the  year, 
in  all  but  the  most  urgent  circumstances, 
iiy  the  same  standard,  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  without  intending  to  complete  the 
sch(X)l  \ear  is  nothing  less  than  fraud 
and  should  not  he  treated  lightly  for 
the  children  suffer  as  a  result  of  such 
action. 

I'A'cn  one  move  may  put  a  child  into 
the  position  that  he  learns  little  of  the 
actual  content  material  of  a  particular 
grade.  The  three  and  four  shifts,  which 
are  not  uncommon  even  within  a  single 
city,  doom  the  child  to  inadequate 
background  of  skills.  Where  it  is  at  all 
|X)ssible,  the  child  should  be  transpirted 
to  the  school  in  which  he  was  originally 
registered,  rather  than  transferred  to  the 
new  school  which  may  be  closer. 

This  may  appear  as  undue  concern 
alx)Ut  what  teacher  a  child  may  have, 
but  it  actually  is  more  important  today 
than  ever  before.  Schools  of  some  years 
ago  followed  rigid  curriculum  guides, 
and  it  made  relatively  little  difference 
into  which  hkhti  the  child  might  go. 
CJianging  from  one  teacher  to  another 
meant  probably  little  more  than  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  personality  of  the  teacher. 
But  today,  when  strict  adherence  to  a 
curriculum  guide  is  recognized  as  in¬ 
effective  teaching  for  all  children,  a 
change  in  teachers  may  well  mean  a 
completely  different  approach  with  dif¬ 
ferent  stressing  of  skills.  While  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  return  to  the  rigidity 
of  earlier  days,  it  might  nevertheless  be 
wise  to  have  flexible  curriculum  guides, 
particularly  in  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
mobile  school  population. 


Interruptions  in  program  — 

Interruptions  in  the  class  period  may 
well  account  for  many  children  failing 
to  learn  to  read.  Children  are  scheduled 
to  s{M.nd  approximately  six  hours  a  day 
in  sch(M)l,  or  approximately  thirty  hours 
a  week.  When  lunch  periods  and  re¬ 
cesses  are  subtracted  from  this,  there  is 
probably  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours  left  for  instruction  each  week. 
(  I  his  is  the  same  amount  of  time  that 
researchers  are  re|K)rting  that  children 
watch  T.V.  each  week.)  ClassriNim 
routine,  such  as  calling  the  roll,  collect¬ 
ing  money,  and  many  other  ex|x*cted 
tasks,  takes  more  of  this  time.  If  a  teach¬ 
er  is  not  careful,  there  will  be  no  time 
left  for  instructional  purposes.  It  is  a 
certainty  that  many  reading  problems 
exist  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
children  have  just  never  Ixen  taught. 
In  spite  of  the  value  of  the  many  en¬ 
richment  activities  being  carried  on  in 
the  iiKKlern  sch(X)l,  when  they  take  on 
more  im|)ortance  than  the  regular  in¬ 
structional  program  they  need  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed. 

ITiese  are  certainly  not  all  of  the 
reasons  for  inadequate  instruction,  hut 
they  are  the  more  impr)rtant  ones.  The 
hope  that  can  lie  seen  in  this  situation 
is  that  none  of  them  are  things  which 
must  continue. 

Improper  Instruction 

It  sfmietimes  hurts  us  to  recognize 
that  in  this  day  of  better  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  more  adecjuate  psychological  ser¬ 
vices  and  more  and  better  methmis  and 
materials  for  teaching  reading,  that 
there  can  still  be  reading  problems. 
There  are  these  problems,  however,  and 
sf)me  of  them  are  due  to  improper  in¬ 
struction. 

Of  importance  to  all  people  concern- 
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eti  vvifli  hclpiiiK  children  is  the  number 
oi  children  who  are  readiiiK  problems 
l>eiause  of  improper  instruction.  Ibis 
cause-  of  reading  problems  may  be  due 
either  to  the  teacher  or  the  parent.  It 
may  Ik*  iK-cause  the  teacher  simply  has 
not  Ix-en  taught  how’  to  teach  reading, 
or  lx*(ause  she  isn't  interested  enough 
in  teaching  to  use  what  she  knows.  It 
may  lx*  that  the  teacher  is  t<M)  rigid  to 
adapt  the  program  to  each  particular 
child.  If  n<»ne  of  these*,  impropc*r  instruc¬ 
tion  may  lx*  caused  by  either  a  wrong 
diagnosis  of  the  child's  dilliculty,  or  no 
diagnosis  at  all. 

L'utraiucd  teachers  — 

ih*causc*  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  hirth  rate  in  the  past  lifteen  years, 
the*  scho»»ls  are  now  packed  to  capacity 
with  eager  youngsters  who  want  to  learn 
to  read.  Hut  along  with  this  desire  to 
r(*ad,  is  also  a  desire  t«)  watch  I'.V.  and 
|iM)k  at  the  comics.  If  the  learning  pnx- 
(*ss  if  too  diilicult,  the  child  will  forego 
tin*  pl(*asure  of  l(*arning  how*  to  read  and 
turn  to  other  less  diilicult  medias  of 
communication  for  gaining  information. 

Along  with  the  sudden  upswing  in 
the  birth  rate  a  sudden  upswing  in  the 
enrollment  in  teachers  colleges  did  not 
come.  W  hile  the  enrollment  in  colleges 
has  gone  up,  the  numix-r  entering  teach¬ 
ing  has  bc*en  alarmingly  low*.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this,  sch(M)ls  which  have  had 
hordes  »»f  children  descend  u|mhi  them 
must  lind  simu*on<*  to  teach  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Idealiv,  the  scIumiIs  woidd  like  to 
raise  the  standards  of  their  teachers. 
Hut  when  no  one  applies  for  the  va¬ 
cancy,  the  sch<M)l  can  hardiv  demand 
that  anv  standards  lx*  met,  much  less 
that  higher  than  ever  standards  be 
reachc'd. 

Hecogni/ing  this  problem,  many 


states  have  lowered  their  standards  to 
those  of  a  generation  ago.  No  longer  is 
the  four  year  degree  a  rc*(|uirement  to 
teach.  In  some  states  only  two  years  col¬ 
lege  work  is  recjuired  for  a  certiHcate, 
and  in  spc*cial  instances  there  are  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  with  only  a  high  sch(K)I 
diploma.  It  is  hardly  a  solution  to  bring 
untrainc*d  |x*ople  into  the  classr(K)m  for, 
even  though  many  may  actually  make  a 
gfKxl  teacher,  there  will  lx*  many  who 
actually  harm  the  children  by  not  know¬ 
ing  what  they  are  trying  to  teach  nor 
how  to  go  about  teaching  it. 

Teaching  reading  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  having  the  children  read  page  after 
page,  but  this  is  the  technicpie  that  is 
fx*ing  used  by  many  untrained  teachers. 
L'niike  the  mc-dical  profession  that  has 
constantly  raised  its  standards,  even 
though  there  have  not  bc*c*n  enough 
d(xtor’s  available,  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  has  bc'en  forced  to  lower  the  stand¬ 
ards  required  for  teachers.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  ((uestionable  whether  this  Is  a  wise 
njovc,  for  it  has  resulted  in  lower  pres¬ 
tige  for  teachers.  This,  in  turn,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  capable  students  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  professions  in  alarmingly 
large  numbc*rs. 

Teaching  children  to  read  hy  the 
wrong  metluxl  is  the  lx*ginning  of  a 
problem  which  will  be*  a  costly  one  if  it 
is  to  be*  corr(*ctecl.  The  hiring  of  sub¬ 
standard  teachers,  who  do  not  know  how 
to  teach  reading,  is  no  solution  to  the 
teacher  shortage  but  is  instead  only  add¬ 
ing  to  the  problems  of  education. 

So  systematic  program  — 

nu*  need  for  systematic  reading  in¬ 
struction  must  not  lx*  minimized.  In¬ 
struction  in  the  skill  of  reading  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard,  hit  and  miss  fashion  results  in 
far  t(K)  many  reading  failures  for  it  to 
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be  considered  an  effective  method. 
There  are  certain  sequences  which 
should  be  followed  in  teaching;  the  skills 
involved  in  learning  to  read.  These  se- 
(|ucnces  are  as  important  as  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  setiuences  envolved  in  learning  to 
use  arithmetic,  just  as  the  child  cannot 
1k‘  e\|H‘cted  to  lx.“  able  to  multiply  Ix-fore 
he  can  add,  neither  should  the  child  l)C 
exjHTted  to  read  new  words  Ix’fore  he 
has  Ixen  taught  the  skills  of  word  at¬ 
tack.  Anti  by  the  same  measure,  the 
child  who  cannot  read  second  grade  ma¬ 
terial  in  his  reatler,  certainly  should  not 
be  expectetl  to  read  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
material  in  the  content  areas. 

The  skills  involved  in  learning  to 
read,  while  not  rigidly  set  as  they  are  in 
some  areas,  are  logical.  Hesearch  studies 
show,  for  example,  that  teaching  initial 
consonant  sounds  before  initial  vowel 
sounds  is  a  lx*tter  practice.  But  if  the 
danger  is  that  neither  will  he  taught, 
then  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  either  first.  I'he  tragedy  is  that 
trained  teachers  know  these  things;  un¬ 
trained  teachers  do  not  know  them.  Is 
it  fair  to  the  pupils  that  they  must  try 
to  learn  the  difficult  task  of  reading 
from  an  untrained,  unskilled  person? 

Siiifilc  method  of  instruction  — 

The  great  danger  of  a  so-called  “new” 
methcMl  of  teaching  reading  is  that  so 
much  attention  is  directed  to  this  single 
method  that  the  teacher  may  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  no  one  method  will  work  for 
all  children.  It  is  going  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other  that  has  characterized 
educational  philosophy  as  an  incIcTmite, 
always  uncertain  field.  Actually,  every 
teacher  can  do  a  bc-tter  job  of  teac  hing 
reading,  and  it  is  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  program  that  insures  the  child  of 
the  bc-st  possible  education.  But  there 


needs  to  be  caution  exercised  against 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  be¬ 
cause  not  all  children  learned  by  one 
particular  methcxi.  Not  all  children  will 
learn  by  any  one  methcxi,  and  the  teach¬ 
er  who  tries  to  teach  all  children  by 
exactly  the  same  methcxi  is  dcxmied  to 
failure  fx-fore  she  starts. 

Some  children  learn  to  read  most 
easily  by  a  phonic  approach.  They  hear 
sounds  clearly,  can  distinguish  between 
sounds  without  difficulty,  and  enjoy  the 
developing  of  words  out  of  sounds. 
Phonics  help  them  so  much  that  this 
is  the  method  by  which  they  should  he 
taught.  But  within  the  very  same  class- 
rcK)m  there  will  lx*  children  who  not 
only  can’t  hear  the  sounds,  but  can’t 
seem  to  learn  them.  In  the  scIick)!  or 
class  in  which  the  teacher  is  convinced 
that  she  has  discovered  the  way  to  teach 
reading,  these  individuals  will  fail.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  selcrt  communities, 
six-cial  single  mc-thcxl  programs  appear 
to  bc‘  successful.  But  the  c|uestion  arises 
whether  these  same  children  would  not 
have  IxTii  just  as  successfid  with  any 
pretgram  in  which  the  teacher  put  so 
much  faith. 

Other  children  learn  hv  a  sight 
metlKxl,  far  fx-tter  than  by  a  phonic 
approach.  I'hese  children  need  to  he 
taught  bv  the  methcxi  with  which  they 
have  the  greatest  success.  But  even  those 
children  who  have  one  particular  way 
in  which  it  is  easiest  for  them  to  learn, 
under  some  circumstances  an  appeal  to 
another  sense  will  aid  in  the  learning. 
Some  children,  and  they  are  usually  the 
ones  who  have  the  greatest  diffic  idtv  in 
learning  to  read,  can  be-  reached  by 
neither  a  visual  nor  an  auditory  ap¬ 
proach.  VV'ith  them  the  teacher  must 
use  the  kinesthetic  or  tactile  sense. 

In  Identifying  children  who  have 
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reading  diHiculties  because  of  a  single 
approach  in  their  teaching,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  know  something 
aixmt  the  schcH)!  in  which  the  child  is 
enrolled  and  the  teacher  he  has.  The 
symptom  of  such  improper  instruction 
is  usually  total  failure  in  reading,  with 
the  knowledge  of  some  skills  which  can 
lx.'  recited  hut  which  cannot  Ik*  used  in 
the  reading  situation. 

Inadetjuate  undertaking  of  child — 

Before  an  adequate  reading  program 
can  Ik  carried  on,  the  child  needs  to  be 
understocMl  by  the  teacher.  (Certainly 
not  all  children  will  need  diagnosis,  of 
a  more  highly  s|H‘ciali/.ed  nature  than 
the  teacher  can  provide  but  those  who 
do  should  receive  the  best  possible.  No 
diagnosis  of  the  child’s  problems  can 
lead  to  a  nuuh  more  severe  reading 
problem;  as  well  as  to  other  types  of 
|Krs«>nal  and  MKial  maladjustment.  An 
inade(|uate  or  incorrect  diagnosis  can 
have  the  same  effect. 

I'retiuently  s|H“cialists  in  reading  sec 
so  many  l  asc's  of  ixK)r  reading  due  to  a 
partkular  cause  that  they  are  inclined 
to  iK-lieve  that  they  have  found  the 
cause  of  all  reading  problems.  Ab<.)ut 
the  time  that  this  hap|Kns,  the  special¬ 
ist  is  in  danger  of  then  making  the  case 
fit  what  he  already  bc‘lieves,  instead  of 


finding  out  what  the  problem  actually  is. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  symptoms 
which  are  quite  common  in  reading  dis¬ 
ability  cases.  But  these  symptoms  are 
only  symptoms,  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  causes  of  the  problem  itself. 

Until  the  teacher  knows  what  the 
jiroblem  is,  there  is  little  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  treating  the  problem.  Therefore, 
ade(|uate  diagnosis  is  essential  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reading  instruction. 

I  here  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
reading  problems  are  actually  caused 
by  some  phase  of  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  Because  as  teachers  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  doing  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  improve  reading  instruction,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  examine  ourselves 
and  our  puKetlures  in  order  that  we- will 
profit  by  our  mistakes.  'Fhere  has  been 
t(M)  much  of  this  by  the  journalist,  eager 
to  produce  sensational  material.  But 
there  has  perhaps  been  too  little  by 
teachers,  who  are  not  concerned  with 
the  profits  to  Ik  made  by  sensational  ex- 
|K)se.  This  discussion  of  where  we  as 
teachers  have  failed  is  intended  only  to 
make  us  more  aware  of  how  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  reading  programs,  and  is  not 
meant  to  Ik  an  attack  on  those  who  are 
doing  a  better  job  of  educating  all  chil¬ 
dren  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
American  education. 
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FW  CHII.DHFN  learn  to  read 
without  experiencing  some  difli- 
culties  along  the  way.  Many  times 
they  solve  their  own  problems  through 
trial-and-error.  Much  more  often,  the 
pupil  is  sufhciently  fortunate  to  have  a 
teacher  w'ho  perceives  his  problem  as 
soon  as  it  arises.  Through  experience, 
the  teacher  offers  wise  guidance  and 
meaningful  practice  until  the  difficulty 
is  eliminated.  This  is  the  essence  of 
gootl  teaching  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Several  decades  ago,  teachers  and 
parents  began  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
children  grow  at  different  rates.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  physical  growth  rates  have  been 
accepted  as  children  of  a  given  age  wear 
different  sizes  in  clothes  and  shoes.  But 
differences  in  rates  of  learning  among 
children  have  not  been  accepted  so 
_  readily.  Thus  teachers  and  parents  who 
try  to  fit  all  pupils  into  the  mould  of 
the  average  rate  of  learning  are  d(K)med 
to  failure,  while  the  children  become 
the  victims  of  frustration  or  boredom. 

Fven  in  scIkkiIs  where  expectancies 
are  set  in  harmony  with  general  learn¬ 
ing  rates,  progress  in  reading  is  not  al¬ 
ways  comparable  with  that  in  speaking, 
arithmetic  computation,  or  the  ability 
to  solve  practical  problems.  When  the 
learning  rate  in  reading  lags  markedly 
behind  the  rate  of  learning  in  other 
areas,  the  pupil  is  usually  classified  as  a 
retarded  reader,  or  described  as  having 
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unusual  difficulty  in  learning  to  read. 
I’erhaps  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  scImkiI 
children  may  he  classified  as  retarded 
readers. 

fo  correct  these  reading  diffiiulties, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  at  what 
level  the  growth  in  reading  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted;  second,  to  Ix'gin  teaching 
the  skills  and  abilities  at  that  level; 
third,  to  select  materials  appropriate  to 
each  pupil's  interests  and  achievements; 
and  finally,  to  use  the  most  appropriate 
techniques  of  teaching  to  help  him  learn 
at  his  maximum  rate.  To  prevent  read¬ 
ing  difficulties,  one  must  first  know  the 
most  common  causes  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  devise  means  for  identifying 
them  before  difficulties  arise. 

Heading  is  now  understiKKl  to  he  a 
complicated  prixess,  so  that  no  "pana¬ 
ceas,”  or  simple  answers  are  available. 
Among  the  many  interrelated  factors, 
which  appear  to  cause  reading  difficul¬ 
ties,  research  and  ex|K‘rience  have  iden¬ 
tified  some  which  will  he*  discussed  in 
the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

('haraeteristies  of  the  I. earner 

Cihildren  sometimes  have  difficulty 
in  reading  Ix-cause  they  cannot  see  the 
print  clearly  and  singly.  The  child  who 
gets  a  lilurred  image  of  a  word  is  not 
likely  to  recognize  that  word  when  he 
meets  it  again.  The  child  who  is  far¬ 
sighted  often  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a 
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clear  image  of  print  held  at  reading 
distance.  Many  children  entering  lirst- 
grade  are  lar-sighted,  hut  hy  the  middle- 
grades,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Hence, 
our  early  b<ioks  have  larger  and  clearer 
|)rint.  Hut  the  child  who  is  suihciently 
lar-sighted  that  he  cannot  comlortahly 
and  clearly  sc-e  print  may  avoid  it,  show¬ 
ing  greater  interest  in  larger  objects  and 
activities  at  iiirther  distances  than  the 
l)ook. 

It  is  true  that  some  scIkkjIs  have 
visu.d  screening  tests.  Hut  often  the 
Snellen  Cdiart,  a  series  of  letters  or  forms 
shown  at  20  feet,  is  the  only  means 
used  to  test  vision.  C  hildren  who  are 
mildly  farsighted  can  pass  this  test  and 
still  have  difiiculties  at  the  distance  re- 
(juired  for  reading  a  IxHik.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nearsighted  child  who  often 
fails  the  Snellen  lest  is  usually  found 
to  Ik*  a  go<Kl  reatler. 

Another  visual  problem  which  causes 
diiliiulty  in  reading  among  some  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  inability  to  use  the  two  eyes 
as  a  team.  W'hen  one  eye  points  toward 
the  end  of  a  word,  and  the  other  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  the  result  is 
often  a  confused  rather  than  a  clear 
image.  Children  with  this  visual  proh 
lem  may  lose  their  places  on  the  line  or 
page  unless  they  follow  with  their  hn- 
gtTs.  However,  all  i  hildren  who  use 
their  lingers  to  keep  their  places  ilo  not 
h.ive  visual  problems.  I'nfortunatelv, 
teat  luTs  t  annot  observe  these  slight  dif- 
fereiues  h\  liMiking  at  the  ihilil’s  eyes. 
I'urthermore,  if  the  Snellen  l  est  is  used 
in  sihiKil,  eai  h  eve  is  usiiallv  tested  sep- 
aratelv.  I  ven  if  Ixith  eyes  are  found  to 
fiiiution  well  together  at  20  feet,  this 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  l)e  an 
eflfit  ient  team  at  reading  distance. 

W  hile  devices'*  are  available  to  make 
more  satisfactory  appraisals  of  visual 


efiiciency,  usually  teachers  must  rely  on 
their  observations  of  symptoms  of  visual 
problems  shown  hy  individual  pupils. 
A  critical  study  of  visual  symptoms  at 
Crade  111  was  made  by  Knox,^  who 
found  the  following  to  lx;  most  signili- 
caiit:  facial  contortions;  holding  Ixxik 
close  to  face;  tense  during  near-point 
work;  tilts  heads;  thrusts  head  forwartl 
or  holds  iKxly  tense  while  looking  at 
distant  objects;  assumes  improper  sit¬ 
ting  |)osition;  excessive  head  movements 
while  reading;  rubs  eyes  often;  avoids  as 
much  close  work  as  (vossihle;  and  tends 
to  lose  place  in  reading.  Miss  Knox  also 
found  that  no  single  symptom  is  signi- 
licant,  but  three  or  four  which  ap|K‘ar 
again  and  again  characteri/.e  children 
with  visual  difiiculties. 

If  teachers  suspect  visual  problems, 
pupils  should  he  referred  to  a  vision 
specialist  for  an  examination,  and  the 
proper  correction.  When  visual  prob¬ 
lems  are  corrected,  the  reading  difficulty 
will  not  automatically  disap|K‘ar,  hut 
usually  the  |nipil  can  he  taught  to  read 
with  greater  ease. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to 
reading  difliculty  is  lack  of  ade(|uate 
hearing.  Only  a  small  pro|Mirti«)n  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  iK-rmanent  losses  of  keenness 
of  hearing  for  pure  tones,  usually  called 
auditory  acuity,  in  one  or  l)oth  ears. 
H(»vvc-ver,  studies  have  shown  that  such 
a  loss  usually  interferes  with  language 
development  and  may  crc'ate  dilficulties 
in  readitjg.  A  larger  pro|>ortion  of  young 
children  have  temixcrarv  hearing  losses 
following  sc’vere  head-colds  or  childhcMul 
diseases. 

The  sch(H)I  nurse  who  uses  an  audio¬ 
meter  can  readily  determine  the  amount 
of  hearing  loss  for  pure  tones.  If  it  is 
significant,  referral  to  a  s|H“cialist  is  fre- 
(|uently  essential,  and  often  normal 
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hearing  can  be  restored.  If  not,  teachers 
can  do  a  great  ileal  to  coiniK-nsate  for 
losses  in  acuity  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  nurse  or  diKtor.  Besides,  reteach¬ 
ing  of  steps  covered  while  the  pupil  had 
trouble  hearing  may  allow  the  pupil  to 
progress  normally.  In  addition,  teachers 
should  he  alert  to  refer  children  for  an 
audiometer  test  as  simiii  as  they  show 
symptoms  of  loss  of  hearing. 

However,  there  are  pupils  who  have 
no  loss  of  hearing  acuity  for  pure  tones, 
but  who  are  unable  to  note  the  diller- 
ences  In'tween  similar  sounds  in  words. 
I'or  example,  pan,  pen  and  pin  might 
souiul  exactly  the  same.  Cihildren  who 
lack  this  ability  to  differentiate  sounds 
are  distinctly  handicap|)ed  in  learning  to 
read  bcTausc  they  cannot  assiK'iate  the 
correct  spoken  word  with  the  printed 
symbol.  Later,  when  phonics  are  intro 
duced,  these  pupils  have  grave  diniculty 
learning  the  sounds  of  some  letters. 

A  study  now  in  progress  bv  Poling  re¬ 
veals  that  alxuit  71  percent  of  jiupils 
with  normal  intelligence  entering  first 
grade  had  not  yet  develo|)ed  satisfactory 
auditory  discrimination  according  to 
their  performance  on  the  W’epman  test. 
By  the  end  of  Cirade  I,  37  percent  of 
those  tested  were  unable  to  pass  the 
test.  W  hen  the  pupils  had  iinished  sec¬ 
ond  grade  only  16  perient  had  failed  to 
acquire  satisfactorv  auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Ihe  study  alw>  shows  that  pupils 
who  were  delayed  in  developing  skill 
in  auditorv  discrimination  also  had  dif- 
culty  in  learning  to  read  during  their 
first  two  years  in  scIkk)!. 

Prevention  of  reading  didiiulty  re¬ 
lated  to  slow  development  of  auditory 
discrimination  depends  on:  1)  apprais¬ 
al  of  ahilitv  to  discriminate  sounds;  and 
2)  provision  for  additional  instruction 
to  build  a  keen  awareness  of  the  sounds 


that  make  u|)  spoken  words.  Further- 
more,  retarded  reailers  in  the  middle- 
and  upper-grades  frequently  need  train¬ 
ing  in  auditory  discrimination  Ix'fore 
they  can  profit  from  other  steps  in  cor¬ 
rective  instruction. 

In  addition  to  learning  to  hear  and 
discriminate  sounds  accurately,  children 
must  he  able  to  perceive  the  word-form 
if  they  are  to  Ix-Ktine  giMtd  readers. 
Studies  show  that  diffiiulties  in  learning 
to  read  may  he  due,  in  part,  to  inac¬ 
curacy  in  perceiving  a  whole  word. 

Hesearch"  reveals  that  even  among 
adults,  two  tv|x*s  of  |X'rceivers  can  he 
identified:  1  )  those  who  tend  to  rix'og- 
ni/e  the  whole  of  a  form  or  word  while 
they  omit  the  details;  and  2")  those  who 
scrutini/e  the  details  hut  do  not  organize 
them  into  whole  patterns.  I'he  latter 
group  mav  best  Ik-  described  as  persons 
“who  cannot  see  the  wihhIs  for  the 
trees.”  A  recent  study  of  (Jrade  I  chil¬ 
dren  hv  (loins*  shows  that  similar  pat¬ 
terns  are  found  at  this  level.  I'hese  pat¬ 
terns  are  related  to  learning  to  read  in 
the  first-grade,  in  that  childri-n  who 
concentrate  their  attention  on  details 
tend  to  have  diflK  idty  when  taught  bv 
the  methods  used  in  twii  scIhmiIs.  fur- 
thermore,  experience  with  retarded  read¬ 
ers  reveals  that  manv  older  children 
have  not  learned  to  see  a  whole  unit 
the  size  of  a  word. 

Means  for  correcting  diffiiulties  in¬ 
volving  visual  perception  of  word-forms 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stages. 
Some  teachers  and  s|x*cialists  report 
suiiess  hv  iK'ginning  with  smaller  units 
such  as  the  letter,  while  others*  suggest 
the  use  of  additional  readiness  materials 
such  as  selected  sections  of  the  /.cirrH/wg 
to  I'hink  iKKiklets  ('Science  Besc-arih 
Assixiates.;  L'ntil  more  is  known  about 
the  basis  of  the  jirohlem,  methods  for 
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the  prevention  of  reading  difficulties  of 
this  type  cannot  be  suggested  accurately. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics 
of  the  pupil  which  merit  attention,  but 
lack  of  space  precludes  a  discussion  of 
them.  I'or  example,  motivation,  lan¬ 
guage  development,  emotional  stability, 
and  the  like,  may  contribute  to  difficulty 
in  learning  to  read. 

Characteristics  of  the  School 

ITie  sch(xil  program  anti  the  way  it 
is  implemented  often  contribute  to  read¬ 
ing  tliffieulty.  I  <»r  example,  over-empha¬ 
sis  on  word  recognition  without  suffi¬ 
cient  instruction  in  getting  meaning  of¬ 
ten  creates  problems,  esjH*cially  when 
pupils  reach  the  middle  and  upper- 
grades.  Hence  some  children  are  able  to 
retogni/e  and  pronounte  words  but  ob¬ 
tain  only  limited  meaning  from  print. 

To  correct  this  difriculty,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  first  that  the  pupil  have  a  purpose 
for  reading.  Fhe  pur|)ose  must  be  vital 
to  the  pu|)il.  Answering  tjuestions  in 
a  workl)(K)k  or  doing  an  exercise  to 
please  the  teacher  are  usually  inade- 
(|uale.  Hut  if  he  wishes  to  assemble  a 
iiKHlel  air|)lane  and  must  read  the  di¬ 
rections,  the  pupil  has  a  real  purpose 
for  getting  meaning.  Or  if  he  has  a  pet 
t(»  which  he  is  attached,  information 
aixmt  it  will  Ih‘  immediately  useful.  The 
purixises  in  these  instances  are  to  get 
information  and  follow  directions.  And 
in  each  instance,  the  materials  are  high¬ 
ly  charged  with  interest.  Pupils  must 
learn  to  answer  the  ((uestions  bt'ginning 
with  how,  why,  when,  and  where.  To 
direct  attention  to  meaning,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  |X)se  (|U(‘stions  prior  to  reading 
so  that  the  purpose  is  established.  Later, 
when  pupil’s  become  more  proficient, 
they  should  practice  devising  their  own 
questions  before  they  read,  and  the 


teacher  can  pose  questions  after  the 
reading  is  completed. 

As  soon  as  children  have  learned  to 
attend  to  the  facts  in  the  selection,  it 
is  well  for  the  teacher  to  stop  at  stated 
points  in  the  selection  to  anticipate 
what  comes  next,  or  how  the  story  ends. 
Thus  pupils  learn  to  anticipate  mean¬ 
ing. 

The  literal  meaning  is  important,  hut 
should  not  be  the  final  goal.  Children 
of  at  least  average  intelligence  can  readi¬ 
ly  learn  to  get  implied  meanings.  This 
is  most  readily  accomplished  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  question  how  characters  in  a 
story  feel  about  certain  incidents,  why 
they  choose  one  course  rather  than  an¬ 
other,  etc.  TTiey  must  be  taught  to  look 
for  clues  to  the  implied  meanings.  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  some  dramatization,  usually 
involving  sub-groups  within  the  class 
especially  in  need  of  such  help,  are  the 
techniques  used  most  successfully.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  what  is  read  fre<juently  brings 
out  the  fuller  meanings  if  teachers’ 
questions  are  carefully  planned  to  guide 
the  discussion. 

Both  time  and  planning  are  required 
to  learn  why  specific  pupils  fail  to  com¬ 
prehend  parts  of  selections.  Just  mark¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  a  (|uestion  wrong  usu¬ 
ally  accomplishes  little,  because  the 
same  type  of  error  will  be  made  again. 
Hut  permitting  the  pupil  to  explain  how 
he  arrived  at  the  incorrect  answer  usu¬ 
ally  provides  a  diagnosis  of  his  difficulty 
so  that  the  teacher  can  show  him  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  get  the  meaning.  Although 
this  procedure  is  more  time-consuming, 
it  is  also  more  rewarding  because  pupils 
make  greater  growth  in  reading. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  to  begin  with 
materials  that  are  relatively  easy  for 
each  pupil — ones  in  which  word  recog¬ 
nition  is  not  a  handicap.  Whenever  a 
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chilli  must  stop  at  frequent  intervals  to 
decipher  a  word,  he  cannot  keep  his  at¬ 
tention  on  the  meaning. 

Prevention  of  difficulties  in  getting 
meaning  from  reading  ilepends  on  bal¬ 
ancing  the  reading  program  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  so  that  meaning  is  always  a 
major  goal  for  reading.  Prevention  also 
de|H*nds  upon  tbe  teacher’s  skill  in  ask¬ 
ing  questions  which  bring  out  different 
kinds  of  insights.  Oral  discussion  of 
clues  to  meaning,  is  helpful.  Materials 
should  1k‘  relatively  easy  and  interesting 

Tinlay,  both  parents  and  teachers  are 
concerned  about  pupils  who  do  not 
choose  to  read  materials  other  than  those 
assigned.  In  a  particularly  enlightening 
article,  Speigler'’  maintains  that  young 
jK'ople  will  read,  will  buy  h(K)ks,  and 
will  borrow  them  from  the  library  if  we 
give  them  exciting  IxKiks.  The  hooks 
must  comjx'te  with  television,  and  offer 


satisfaction.  And  of  course,  books  that 
are  read  must  he  appropriate  in  level  of 
difficulty  to  each  pupil’s  skill  in  reading. 

I’he  foregoing  represent  only  a  few 
factors  among  the  many  characteristics 
of  the  school  which  merit  consideration. 

Com  liuli Statement 

Most  of  the  difficulties  in  reading  can 
he  corrected,  and  many  of  them  prevent¬ 
ed.  A  very  small  proportion  of  pupils 
have  such  complicated  anil  jwrsistent 
problems  that  the  services  of  a  s|x*cialist 
in  reailing  are  required.  I’o  correct  a 
difhculty  of  any  kind,  it  is  essential  to 
know  the  child’s  interests,  his  strengths 
anil  weaknesses,  his  needs  and  goals. 
Then  we  must  lind  the  IxKiks  he  can 
read,  and  they  must  always  lx*  so  ex¬ 
citing  and  vital  that  he  will  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  reading  again  and  again  through¬ 
out  his  life. 
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The  Classroom  Teacher’s  Responsibility 
to  Retarded  Readers 
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ATAIIR  sc  IKK)I,  is  blamed  more  fre- 
<|iiently  than  any  other  inlliienee 
in  a  ehiid's  iile  tor  his  failure  to 
learn  to  read.  Parents  olten  lay  the  fault 
at  the  d(K)r  of  the  scIkmiI.  Ami  captious 
|H-rsons  other  than  parents  continuously 
impiire,  "W  hy  dm-sn't  the  stluK)l  teach 
them  to  read  any  more?" 

When,  however,  one  considers  the 
many  lactors  other  than  instruction 
which  contribute  to  reading  retardation, 
it  would  seem  (juite  likely  that  the  scIkkiI 
is  blamed  t(M)  often,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  inadet|uate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Other  children  have  learned  to 
read  when  they  have  attended  the  same 
scIkmiI  and  had  the  same  teac  hers  as  the 
ret.ircled  reader.  I  he  child  w  ho  is  ex- 
|)osecl  to  reading  in  the  public  scIkmiI, 
and  who  doesn't  learn  to  read  may  owe 
his  re  tardation  to  iinfavorahle  inlUiences 
entirely  outside  of  the  realm  of  reading 
instruction.  Me  mav  Im'  direly  in  lu-eci 
of  specialize  cl  help  in  areas  other  than 
reading,  itself.  I'nclouhtedly,  hundreds 
of  c  hildren  never  would  have  reached 
the  |)oint  of  hein^  "remedial  reading 
casc-s"  had  these  iinfavorahle  inlUiences 
Imcii  taken  care  of  Infore  the  |>oint  of 
severe  reading  clisahilitv  set  in. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  other 
areas  of  iinfavorahle  inlUicnee  that  hi^h 
|)otentials  exist  for  teacher  growth  in 
assuming;  more  res|>onsihility  to  those 
children  who  are  not  learnini!  to  read. 


living  More  T.xplieit  in  Ilxplaining 

Vossihle  Causes  to  Parents 
\  starting  point  of  immediacy  insofar 
as  the  community  is  concerned  is  for 
the  teacher  to  take  j;reater  responsibility 
in  Kdin^  parents  constructive  and  in¬ 
formative  answers  when  they  incjuire, 
"W  hy  isn’t  he  learning  to  read?" 

While  a  parent  is  |)ouring  out  her 
story  to  the  reading  clinician  she  often 
includes  references  to  what  the  teacher 
has  told  her  alKiut  her  child’s  reading 
cleliciency.  According  to  re|)orts  from  pa¬ 
rents  lack  of  readiness  for  reading  is  one 
of  the  reasons  most  freciuenlly  given  hv 
teachers,  although  the  child  is  years 
past  the  mental  age  in  which  he  should 
have  lK‘en  ready  for  reading. 

Here’s  a  typical  example: 

"John  didn’t  learn  to  read  in  the  first 
grade  so  I  went  to  talk  to  the  teacher 
alxmt  it.  She  said  that  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  worry  alxait;  that  John 
just  wasn’t  ready  to  read  yet,  and  that 
reading  would  come  when  he  was  ready. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  John 
still  was  unable  to  read.  So  I  again  went 
to  the  teacher  to  discuss  the  matter.  ‘He 
just  isn’t  ready  yet,'  the  teacher  explain¬ 
ed.  And  ac|cled,  ‘He  learned  to  walk  did¬ 
n’t  he?  He  learned  to  talk  didn’t  he? 
Well,  when  he’s  ready  to  read,  he’ll 
learn  to  read  tcHi.  Just  forget  alxiut  the 
whole  thing.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  John 
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had  not  learned  to  read.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
grade  or  fifth  grade,  and  the  teachers 
were  still  telling  me  that  he  wasn’t  ready 
yet.  lie  is  about  to  start  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  I  have  now  decided  that  it’s 
about  time  that  he  gf)t  ready  to  read,  so 
here  I  am  at  your  reading  clinic  asking 
for  help.” 

While  the  readiness  concept  proper¬ 
ly  applied  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  preventing  severe  reading  disability, 
it  appears  that  in  some  cases  it  is  being 
used  as  an  over-all  excuse  for  a  child 
not  learning  to  read  year  after  year  as 
he  passes  through  the  grades.  Teachers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  this  all- 
inclusive  reason  to  parents  for  their 
child’s  disability,  should  seek  other  pos¬ 
sible  causes  and  point  them  out  to  the 
parent  for  exploration. 

Another  frustrating  and  too  general 
explanation  given  to  parents  is  that  "He 
has  a  mental  hlfK'k.” 

'f'liis  is  a  generalization  that  sounds 
profound,  and  one  that  usually  stops 
parents  from  further  argument  and 
(piestioning.  \o  doubt  a  large  number 
of  retarded  readers  do  have  “a  mental 
blrKk.”  Hut  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
mental  hloik?  Ihat’s  the  important 
consideration.  There  is  nothing  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  the  parent  or  constructive  for  him 
to  follow  up  in  the  all-embracing  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  child  has  “a  mental 
bloi  k.” 

While  the  two  tvpes  of  res|if)nses 
mentimied  atK)ve  were  given  hv  70  per 
cent  of  teachers  as  reported  hv  200 
parents  of  retarded  readers,  other  gen¬ 
eral  reasons,  or  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  no  reasons,  were  given  hv 
many  teachers.  Below  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  responses  of  this  tvpe. 

She  said  he  just  wouldn’t  trv.  It  was 
all  his  own  fault. 


She  said  he  was  a  Indiavior  problem. 
If  he’d  settle  ilown  and  pay  attention  he 
could  learn. 

She  was  not  concerned  and  told  me 
not  to  Ik*.  She  just  said,  "Don’t  worry. 
Forget  about  it.” 

She  saiil  she  just  couldn’t  understand 
why  he  didn’t  learn  to  read. 

She  never  gave  me  any  coni  rete  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  ditin’t  learn  to  read. 

Frankly,  one  woidd  rather  that  a 
teacher  should  say  she  d(K*sn’t  know 
than  to  give  a  superficial  cover-all  rea¬ 
son.  It  is  far  Intter,  however,  to  sit 
down  with  a  parent,  explain  the  many 
different  causes  of  reading  disability  and 
then  recommend  diagnosis  by  a  special¬ 
ist,  than  to  give  a  blanket  answer.  Siuh 
an  answer  leaves  parents  uninformeil 
and  unsat isiieil,  and  proviiles  an  opt  n- 
ing  lor  the  too  prevalent  com  hision  that 
since  the  scIkmiI  can’t  give  any  definite 
reason  why  the  child  ilidn’t  learn  to 
read,  the  scIkm)!  must  be  at  fault  hir 
not  teaching  him  pro|H*rly.  Many  class¬ 
room  teachers  can  make  a  greater  con¬ 
tribution  to  retarded  readers  and  to  their 
sch(M)rs  reputation  in  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  if  they  will  strive  to  Ik*  niore  ex¬ 
plicit  and  constructive  in  answering 
parent’s  (|uestions. 

D<’i’<’/op/»/g  (Irvatcr  Scusiliiriicss  to 
daiises  of  WcuiUng 

It  follows  that  if  a  teacher  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  causes  t(»  parents  she,  herself, 
must  be  very  conversant  with  tauses. 
More  important,  she  should  Ik*  con- 
ccrticd  alH)ut  causes  and  scHsilhv  to 
their  symptoms.  It  is  r)nlv  under  these 
conditions  that  she  will  Ik*  on  the  alert 
to  detect  possibilities  of  disturbances 
and  take  active  steps  to  have  them  cor¬ 
rected  in  their  earlv  stages. 

Most  teachers  arc*  ac(|uainted  with 
the  broad  areas  other  than  instruction 
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in  which  reading  disabilities  may  have 
their  inception:  physical  immaturity, 
physual  defects  or  diseases,  dietary  de- 
iiciencies,  glandular  disfunction,  visual 
defects,  hearing  defects,  neurological 
diffKulties,  emotional  disturbances,  fani' 
ily  and  home  conditions.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  child  with  nonnal  or  above 
normal  intelligence  may  Ik*  severely  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading  iKcause  he  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
some  of  these  areas. 

I  he  next  step  is  for  the  teacher  to 
Ix-come  “stirred  up”  aliout  this  matter, 
to  iKcome  so  concerned  that  she  is  con¬ 
tinuously  vigilant  in  l(K)king  for  indica¬ 
tions  of  diiliculty  in  these  various  areas. 
While  she,  herself,  should  not  attempt 
to  diagnose  in  special  fields,  if  she  sus- 
|K*cts  trouble  she  should  take  strong  ini¬ 
tiative  in  having  the  child  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  person  in  the  sch«K)l 
system  who  is  a  s|K*cialist  in  the  area 
concerned.  This  may  be*  the  scIkkiI 
nurse,  the  school  psychologist,  the 
scIkkiI  guidance  counselor,  or  the  scIkkiI 
scxial  worker.  Fhe  next  step  after  this 
is  f<»r  one  of  these  people  in  turn  to 
recommend  that  the  child  Ik*  taken  to  a 
physician,  clinical  psychologist,  psychia¬ 
trist,  orphihalmologist,  atologist  or  other 
approjiriate  s|K*cialist.  'fhe  specialist 
will  then  make  formal  diagnosis  and 
recommend  treatment  if  treatment  is 
necessary.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
thesi*  proceilures.  The  new  suggestion  is 
that  teaihers  seek  more  actively  to  find 
out  why  a  child  isn’t  learning  to  read. 

In  case*  the  teacher  works  in  a  scb<H)l 
in  which  such  s|x*cialists  as  a  nurse*, 
psvchologist  and  guidance  counselor,  are 
not  provided  by  tin*  Hoard  of  T'.ducation, 
then  she  should  assume  the  responsibil¬ 


ity  of  advising  the  parents  directly  to 
take  the  child  to  a  specialist  in  the  area 
of  suspe-tted  trouble  to  sec*  whether  or 
not  something  is  wrong  and  in  need  of 
attention.  In  all  situations  the  teacher 
should  work  very  closely  with  parents. 
She,  herself,  can  often  accomplish  re¬ 
warding  results  in  correcting  casual  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
home. 

Space  d(K*s  not  permit  a  specific  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  reading  disabil¬ 
ity  and  their  symptoms.  Teachers  who 
are  not  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
to  this  subject  should  read  books  and 
articles  which  deal  with  reading  disa¬ 
bility  causes,  and  if  |)ossible  take  courses 
in  |isychology  and  reading  which  pro¬ 
vide  deeper  insights  into  causes  Tother 
than  faulty  instruction)  which  may 
handicap  a  child  in  reaching  his  ex- 
pecteil  achievement  in  reading. 

lm]mn’ing  Teacher  Attitudes 
Tou  ard  Retarded  Readers 

It  tries  the  patience  of  a  teacher  to 
listen  to  a  child  stumbling  over  words 
or  to  observe  his  inability  to  do  assign¬ 
ments  when  others  in  her  class  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  trouble  with  reading.  Preston’ 
rc*jM)rted  an  investigation  in  which  she 
drew  the  conclusion  that  78  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  studied  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  their  annoyance  at  slow, 
stumhiing  readers. 

Ways  in  which  impatience  was 
shown  as  re|X)rted  in  200  records  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  writer  arc  given  1k*1ow. 
T.ach  response  is  typical  of  a  group  of 
similar  res|)onses. 

“She  scolded  him  continuously  be¬ 
cause  he  was  unable  to  read.” 


1.  Preston,  Marv  I.  “ItvitclinK  I'ailiin*  and  the  Child's  Security,”  Atncricafi  journal  of 
Orthopsychialry.  X,  (April,  1940),  239  52. 
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"ITic  teacher  screamed  at  him  when 
he  tried  to  read  and  couldn’t.” 

"  Ihe  teacher  continuously  subjected 
him  to  embarrassment  before  tlie  other 
children  by  referring  to  his  lack  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  read.” 

"The  teacher  complained  constantly 
because  he  didn’t  get  busy  and  learn  to 
read.” 

"He  was  ignored  in  reading  and  in 
all  recitations  because  he  couldn’t  keep 
up  with  his  work.” 

"The  teacher  called  him  dumb  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  read.” 

"I’he  teacher  kept  him  after  school 
because  he  couldn’t  read.” 

"The  teacher  often  made  him  stand 
in  front  of  the  class  for  long  periods  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  read.” 

In  many  cases  a  child  himself  is  as 
blameless  for  his  iiubility  to  read,  and 
as  helpless  in  combating  the  deficiency 
personally  as  iic  would  be  in  overcoming 
tuberculosis  if  he  were  afflicted  with 
with  this  disease.  A  teacher  wouldn’t  be 
impatient  with  a  child  because  he  is 
ill  physically,  or  because  he  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  a  limb.  A  child  who  is  not 
learning  to  read  is  handicapped  as  truly 
as  one  who  is  ill  or  crippled.  He,  t(K), 
deserves  understanding,  sympathy,  en¬ 
couragement  and  kind  treatment.  He 
is  in  trouble  and  usually  is  worried  and 
unhappy  about  it.  Scolding  him  and 
punishing  him  won’t  cure  his  deficiency 
and  it  may  worsen  it  considerably. 

The  teacher  who  has  a  large  class 
may  not  have  time  to  give  the  retarded 
reader  as  much  help  in  reading  as  he 
needs,  hut  she  can  give  him  help  by 
treating  him  jx-rsonally  in  the  same  way 
that  she  treats  any  other  worthy  member 
of  the  class  group.  Tlic  considerate 
teacher  will  be  tolerant  of  the  child’s 
handicap  and  will  give  him  chances  to 


read  even  if  his  stumbling  is  painful 
to  her.  She  will  praise  him  fur  any  little 
success  that  he  may  have  rather  than 
scolding  him  for  the  words  he  doesn’t 
know.  She  will  see  that  he  has  opiwr- 
tunities  to  participate  in  all  non-reading 
as  well  as  reading  activities.  Perhaps 
he  can  contribute  an  excellent  idea  in 
formulating  a  class  plan,  paint  an  un¬ 
usual  picture,  or  dramatize  the  part  of 
a  character  in  a  play  with  artistry.  Any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  which  he  can  do  well 
will  add  to  his  feeling  of  security,  will 
strengthen  his  belief  in  himself,  will 
deepen  his  feelings  of  pc-rsonal  worth. 
Regardless  of  how  many  there  are  in  the 
class,  these  are  things  which  the  teach¬ 
er  can  do  to  help  the  retartled  reatler. 

/wiprm’ing  Instruction 

While  there  are  many  causes  of  read¬ 
ing  disability  other  than  faulty  instruc¬ 
tion,  one  cannot  overl(K)k  the  fact,  that 
there  are  shortages  here  and  there  in  in¬ 
struction.  There  is  always  rrKmi  for  im¬ 
provement  in  prcKcdures  for  teaching 
reading. 

When  dealing  with  large  numlHTS 
of  retarded  readers  from  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sch(N)ls  and  studying  their  needs 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  identify  lacks 
in  certain  phases  of  their  instruction, 
lacks  which  recur  very  fre<|uently.  Per¬ 
haps  if  teachers  are  made  aware  of  these 
aspects  of  reading  instruction  in  which 
seriously  retardetl  readers  are  most 
acutely  and  most  fre<|uentlv  dehiient, 
they  might  plan  to  place  more  emphasis 
upon  them,  at  least  with  those  whom 
they  consider  to  lx*  their  slow  readers. 

Ina(le(|uate  instruction  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  techni(|ues  seems  fairly  obvious 
in  many  instantes.  Large  numlxTs  of 
retarded  readers  have  nti  metluxls  of  at¬ 
tacking  unrecogni/ed  words  and  show 
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no  fvidtTKf  of  having  fx'cn  exposed  to 
the  use  of  sueh  techniques  as  context¬ 
ual  lines,  phonies  or  analysis  of  word 
struiture.  Mayhi-  they  have  Ix-en  ex- 
|H>sed  and  the  instruction  didn’t  take. 
Anylmw,  when  these  same  children  are 
taught  iiielh(Kls  of  attack  in  a  special 
correitii-e  class  or  ilinit  they  usually 
progress  rapiilly  as  a  result  of  this  in¬ 
struction. 

A  mminon  fallacy  in  word  recogni¬ 
tion  wliiih  one  discovers  as  he  works 
with  retarded  readers  is  that  many  chil¬ 
dren  have  Imcii  taught  phonics,  hut  a 
ty|M'  of  phonics  whiih  is  of  little  or  no 
value  to  them.  Many  pupils  can  ^i\e 
the  audible  viund  of  letters  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters,  but  tins  knowledge  is  of 
no  use  to  tbem  wben  they  try  to  attack 
an  unknown  word  in  context.  I  bey  may 
tell  you  that  tbe  vtiind  of  h  is  “bub"  hut 
they  are  quite  helpless  in  attacking’  a 
new  word  that  Ix'^ins  with  h.  I  bey  lack 
ability  to  blend  word  elements  and  to 
appK  tbe  entire  pbonics  pnxess  in  a 
functional  situation.  Ibis  niiy>ht  indi- 
c.ite  tb.it  pbonics  bad  Ix-en  tauy>bt  to 
these  (bildren  as  an  isolated  exercise 
and  lonsisted  of  little  more  than  learn¬ 
ing  till-  exaggerated  and  iinrealistie 
sounds  of  word  elements,  rather  than 
bavin}*  Ix-en  tau}’bt  as  a  functional,  con¬ 
textual  priKC-ss. 

Another  instructional  shortat^e  which 


often  shows  up  when  retarded  readers 
come  to  a  clinic  is  their  lack  of  ability 
to  interpret  meanin}'s.  Usually  they  tan 
give  hack  "parrot  fashion”  the  words  of 
the  text  in  answer  to  a  cjuestion.  Fre- 
(juently,  however,  they  are  not  able  to 
answer  cjuestions  on  the  text  which  re- 
(|uire  thinking.  Children  of  normal  in¬ 
telligence  usually  develop  the  ability  to 
answer  thought  (jiiestions  cjuite  readily 
when  instruction  is  directed  toward  this 
end.  I  his  Ix-ing  tbe  case,  it  would  ap- 
|X‘ar  that  some  schcKils  are  placing  much 
too  much  emphasis  upon  asking  cpies- 
tions  which  require  only  a  re|)rociuction 
of  words  from  the  text,  at  tbe  ex|H'nse 
of  olfering  guidance  in  sensing  dee|X‘r 
meanings. 

Still  another  indication  of  a  need  for 
more  c-mphasis  with  backward  readers 
in  tbe  scbools  is  found  in  the  area  of 
the  studv  skills.  Many  retarded  readers, 
especially  the  older  ones,  are  particiilar- 
Iv  weak  in  working  with  material  re- 
cjuiring  study.  rhe\  seem  (|uite  hel|)less 
in  attacking  a  studv  assignment.  Often 
tlu-se  students  have  no  difficulty  in  word 
recognition  or  comprehension.  With  a 
little  help  they  usually  pick  ii|)  study 
tecbni<|ues  rapidly.  I'his  might  lead  to 
tbe  eonebision  that  it  would  lx-  highly 
desirable  if  more  scIkmcIs  would  devote 
incri-asing  amounts  of  time  to  teachiii}* 
study  skills  in  reading. 


\ 


Some  Notes  on  Helping  Children 

With  Reading  Difficulties 

lly  I  Ml  HY  P.  HI  IFSMI  H 
UtiiversUy  of  iexas 


MOiNCi  I  III’,  (jiicstions  most  fre- 
(jucntly  asked  by  parents  and 
teachers  is  one  which  rellects 


concern  alK)ut  the  child  who  is  having 
diiliculty  with  reading.  This  constantly 
recurring  prohleni  causes  frustration 
not  only  in  the  chililren  involved  hut 
also  in  parents  and  in  teachers  (older 
and  exjH'rienced  ones  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
experienced).  I'o  give  elfective  help  to 
a  child  who  is  having  reading  didicul- 
ties,  one  needs  to  realize  that  reading  is 
a  rather  involvetl  and  complicated  proc¬ 
ess,  not  just  a  matter  of  mastering  a  few 
tricks  or  of  practicing  with  a  numlK-r  of 
gimmicks  or  devices.  Many  skills  are  in¬ 
volved,  ones  which  follow  a  rather  sys¬ 
tematic  and  setpiential  pattern  and 
which  need  to  Ik*  developed  and  used 
in  an  integrated  fashion.  Despite  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  by  many  and  some  rather 
irres|K)nsihle  claims  and  writings  which 
attract  attention  perifxlically,  there  are 
really  no  ‘‘f)vernight’’  or  “get-well  (|uick- 
ly”  success  schemes. 

In  helping  children  with  reading  dif- 
ruulties,  a  numlK*r  of  jwints  needs  to  be 
considered  and  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the 
brief  space  limitations  of  an  article,  only 
a  few  |K)ints,  and  those  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral,  can  be*  treated. 


Materials  of  Appropriate  histrnetionnl, 
or  “Caw-Do,"  l.d'el 


If  a  child  is  to  make  progress  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  he  will  need  to  work  with 


materials  which  oiler  a  chance  for  some 
success.  1  his,  in  general,  is  material  of 
a  level  (fret|uently  referreil  to  as  the 
instructional  level)  which  the  child  can 
actually  read  with  some  degree  of  ease 
and  comfort  and  with  resulting  fair  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  he  has  read,  niis 
is  often  something  diiferent  from  the 
level  of  the  IxMik  he  is,  or  has  recently 
linisheil,  “reading"  in  his  reailing  class 
in  sch(H)l.  .Also,  it  is  (piite  often  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  grade  in  which  the  child 
finds  himself  sitting  in  school.  A  fre- 
<|uently  accejiteil  criterion  for  a  chilli’s 
instructional  level  is  his  score  on  some 
standardized  reading  test.  However,  this 
score,  his  achievement  level,  is  usually 
higher  than  his  instructional  level. 
I’eachers  working  with  retarded  readers 
in  remedial  classes  or  in  reading  clinics 
freipiently  find  that  a  child’s  instruc¬ 
tional  level  is  a  year  or  more  Ik*Iow  his 
obtained  achievement  level.  I'he  chilil 
needs  to  work  with  materials  which  will 
|K‘rmit  him  to  get  somewhat  of  a  run¬ 
ning  start.  If  there  are  several,  or  more, 
unknown  words  on  each  line  of  material 
he  is  trying  to  read,  he  finds  himself 
facing  a  succession  of  practically  insur- 
mountahle  obstailes;  constant  interruj)- 
tion  makes  getting  meaning  impossible 
for  him;  and  he  (|uickly  becomes  hopt*- 
lessly  lK>gged  down.  A  general  gauge 
fre(|uentlv  used  for  determining  the 
appropriate  instructional  level  is  no 
more  than  about  one  unknown  word  in 
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cvfry  twenty  running  words;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  may  vary  somewhat  with  dilferent 
chihlren  and  with  the  material  used. 

J'oor  Headers  Usually  Nut  "Dumb" 

Poor  reading  ability  is  still  often  in¬ 
terpreted  hy  many  as  an  indication  of 
inferior  intelliKeiice.  While  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  Ix'tween  intelli- 
);ence  and  reading  ability,  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  far  from  |K-rfect;  and  many  chil¬ 
dren  witii  readiiiK  diiliculties  are  of  av- 
era>4e  or  alxive  average  intelligence.  In 
fact,  a  great  majority  of  children  in 
remedial  classes  or  reading  clinics 
throughout  the  country  have  average  or 
superior  intelligence;  however,  this  may 
lx-,  in  part,  an  artifact  Ix'cause  of  the 
criteria  used  in  selecting  chihlren  who 
are  to  receive  special  hel|).  Poor  readers 
often  Ix'gin  to  think  of  themselves  as 
Ix-ing  "dumb,”  esjx'cially  when  others 
regard  and  treat  them  as  such;  and  they 
then  tend  to  function  or  ojxTate  accord¬ 
ingly.  I'eachers  and  parents  neeil  to  lx* 
wary  alxtut  accepting  intelligence  test 
scores  whiih  suggest  low  intelligence. 
Performance,  on  many  intelligence  tests 
(ommonly  used  in  scIkkiIs  is  partly  de- 
|X‘ndent  u]H)n  reading  ability;  and,  in 
the  case  of  [xxir  readers,  scores  are  apt  to 
rellect  their  |KX)r  reading  ability  rather 
than  intelligence.  However,  some  pcKir 
reatlers  may  lx*  lx*low  average  in  in¬ 
telligence  and,  also,  may  be  reading  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  capacities  per¬ 
mit.  It  would  lx*  unreasonable  and 
futile  to  ex|x*tt  these  children  to  lx* 
reading  at  levels  lx*yond  their  |X)tential. 
While,  in  practice,  various  kinds  of 
standards  are  found  to  lx*  hehl  up  as 
levels  for  children  to  reach,  the  only 
standard  which  can  really  lx*  justified 
and  lx*  regar(h*tl  as  a  |X)ssible  one  for 
a  child  to  attain  is  a  reading  level  lom- 
mensurate  with  the  chihl’s  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  or  potential. 


Nut  liuuu^h  P hunk  s  ???? 

"He  hasn’t  had  any  (or  enough) 
phonics!"  Many  parents  and  teachers 
sc*em  to  think  this  is  the  chief  cause  of 
a  child’s  reading  difficulty.  U’ork  with 
retanled  readers  reveals  that  they  have 
often  had  ccjnsiderahle  phonics  instruc¬ 
tion;  hut,  seemingly,  phonics  has  been 
taught  at  these  children.  I'heir  phonics 
work  may  have  resultetl  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  mastery  of  ass(xiating  sounds 
with  letters,  hut  they  arc  unable  to  put 
this  skill  to  work  in  analyzing  unknown 
words.  'Fhe  phonics  work  they  have  hail 
has,  apparently,  lx*en  relatively  divorced 
from  other  reading  activities;  and  they 
seem  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  under¬ 
standing  of  its  function  in  reading.  C!hil- 
dren  need  to  have  provided  for  them 
repi*ated  opj>ortunities  to  practice  the 
phonics  skills  taught,  op|)ortunities 
arising  out  of  the  regular  reading  activi¬ 
ties.  Phonics  skills  need  to  he  applieil  to 
words  children  meet  in  their  regular 
reading,  words  w  Inch  present  some  diffi¬ 
culty  for  them  and  which,  thus,  present 
a  meaningful  purpose  for  analysis. 

Skill  in  phonetic  analysis  is  a  highly 
complex  affair  rather  than  the  simple 
skill  which  many  seem  to  think  it 
is;  and  effective  application  rei|uires 
|X)ssession  of  a  considerable  number  of 
prereijuisite  skills  and  understandings. 
Hejxatedly  shoving  children  through 
successive  phonics  lessons  without  re¬ 
gard  to  whether  or  not  previous  or  pre¬ 
liminary  lessons  have  lx*en  mastered  re- 
sidts  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and 
Ix-wilderment  with  respc*ct  to  what 
phonics  and  its  function  is — the  state 
in  which  many  retarded  readers  finil 
themselves.  Basic  to  effective  phonetic 
analysis  skill  is  auditory  discrimination 
ability — the  ability  to  hear  likenesses 
and  differences  amonf>  sounds  in  words, 
particularly  in  one’s  own  speech.  This 
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ability  is  usually  associated  with  the 
readiriK  readiness  piTuxI;  but  a  number 
of  children  do  not  develop  this  ability 
adecjuately,  if  at  all,  during  this  perimi. 
C^areful  checking  of  children  who  are 
retarded  in  reading  will  be  apt  to  reveal 
that  many,  regardless  of  grade  place¬ 
ment  levels,  are  lacking  in  this  ability 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  working 
with  retarded  readers,  this  writer  re- 
peatingly,  and  disturbingly,  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  auditory  discrimination 
training  to  various  extents  at  all  levels, 
including  even  high  stluM)!  and  college. 
Without  this  foundational  ability,  most 
of  the  extensive  phonics  instruction  to 
which  retarded  readers  are  often  ex¬ 
posed  will  be  rather  futile  and  a  waste 
of  time. 

Practice  Materials  and  Devices 

A  great  many  reading  materials  of  a 
worklKMik  type  are  readily  available  com¬ 
mercially.  With  some,  bc'st  results 
might  perhaps  lx*  obtained  by  leaving 
those  on  the  store  shelves;  however, 
many  of  these  materials  can  be  used 
advantageously — if  used  sensibly  and 
wisely.  Parents  and  teachers  need  to  be 
particularly  critical  of  some  of  tbe  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  “teach-yourself,”  "suc- 
cess-in-five-weeks,”  or  "sure-fire-success” 
types  of  claims  are  made.  If  work  with 
these  materials  is  to  be  helpful,  the  types 
of  skills  involved  in  doing  various  ex¬ 
ercises  should  be  ones  which  a  child 
needs  to  develop.  If  the  child  lacks  the 
prere(|uisite  skills  necessary  for  doing 
given  exercises,  those  skills  will  need  to 
be-  developed  first.  One  also  needs  to 
study  critically  the  stated  purposes  of 
various  exercises  in  workb<M)ks  and  Ik‘ 
sure  that  skills  purportedly  involved  in 
and  developed  by  doing  particular  ex¬ 
ercises  actually  need  to  be  used.  For 
example,  the  supposed  auditory  discrim¬ 


ination  exercises  in  a  number  of  work¬ 
books  are  really  visua\  discrimination  ac¬ 
tivities  insofar  as  the  skill  cl  child  needs 
to  exercise  to  do  the  items  is  cou^omed. 

Various  kinds  of  "reading  game- " 
fretjuently  suggested  in  the  literature 
and  readily  available  in  many  stores,  are 
also  often  used  with  retarded  readers. 
Cdiildren  usually  enjoy  these;  but  great 
liking  for  a  game  is  not  a  sufFicient  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  worth  and  effectiveness.  If 
a  game  is  to  effect  reading  improvement, 
its  content  will  need  to  lx*  related  and 
adapted  to  the  child’s  needs  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  Many  games  involve  lists  of  words 
which  tbe  child  sup|X)sedly  masters  by 
placing  tbe  games.  If  he  already  knows 
the  words  or  will  meet  those  only  very 
infre(|uently  in  his  later  reading,  the 
game  will  not  serve  much  pur|X)se  inso¬ 
far  as  reading  improvement  is  concern- 
eil.  Similarly,  if  the  content  ('such  as 
specific  words,  phrases,  or  phonetic 
elements)  is  originally  of  the  ty|x*  with 
which  the  child  needs  practice  but  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  long  after  the  child 
has  mastered  it,  no  particular  pur|X)se 
(except  keeping  the  child  busy)  is 
served  either. 

Heading  in  Content  Areas 

While  adaptations  in  view  of  their 
difficulties  are  usually  made,  t(»  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  their  reading  class(‘s,  retarded 
readers  often  find  no  particular  adapta¬ 
tions  fx'ing  made  for  them  in  tbe  vari¬ 
ous  content  areas.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  s|x*cial  help  onlv  in  reading  classes; 
adaptations  will  also  need  to  he  made  in 
all  areas  where  the  child  is  ex|x-tted  to 
acquire  iidormation  through  reading.  If 
he  is  unable  to  read  a  reader  of  a  given 
grade  level  «)f  diffic  idtv,  be  will  fx*  just 
as  unable  to  read  a  textlxxik  of  that  level 
of  difficulty  in  science,  history,  or  other 
content  areas.  Materials  related  to  the 
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fvfry  Ivvi-nty  runninK  words;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  may  vary  somewhat  with  different 
children  and  with  the  material  used. 

I'oor  Headers  Usually  Nut  "Dumb” 

Poor  reading  ability  is  still  often  in¬ 
terpreted  hy  many  as  an  indication  of 
inferior  intelligence.  While  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  Ix'tween  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reading  ability,  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  far  from  perfect;  and  many  chil¬ 
dren  with  reading  difficulties  are  of  av¬ 
erage  or  alKive  average  intelligence.  In 
fact,  a  ^reat  majority  of  children  in 
remedial  classes  or  reading  clinics 
throughout  the  country  have  average  or 
su|)eri(tr  intelli^'ence;  however,  this  may 
he,  in  part,  an  artifact  Ix'cause  of  the 
criteria  used  in  selecting  children  who 
are  to  receive  spc'cial  help.  l*(K>r  readers 
often  lM■^in  to  think  of  themselves  as 
bc-injt  “dumh,”  es|K-cially  when  others 
regard  and  treat  them  as  such;  and  they 
then  teiul  to  function  or  ojHrate  accord- 
injtly.  I’eachers  and  parents  need  to  lx.* 
wary  afxiut  accepting  intelligence  test 
scores  which  suggest  low  intelligence. 
Performance  on  many  intelligence  tests 
(<»nimonly  used  in  scIkhiIs  is  partly  de- 
ix'iulent  upon  reading  ability;  and,  in 
the  case  of  [xxir  readers,  scores  are  apt  to 
reflect  their  |XM>r  reading  ability  rather 
than  intelligence.  However,  some  |XK)r 
readers  may  be  Ixlow  average  in  in¬ 
telligence  and,  also,  may  lx*  reading  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  capacities  per¬ 
mit.  It  would  Ix'  unreasonable  and 
futile  to  ex|XTt  these  children  to  lx* 
reading  at  levels  tx'vond  their  |X)tential. 
While,  in  practice,  various  kinds  of 
standartls  are  fouiui  to  lx*  held  up  as 
levels  for  children  to  reach,  the  only 
standaril  which  can  really  lx*  justified 
and  lx-  reganled  as  a  |X)ssihle  one  for 
a  child  to  attain  is  a  reading  level  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  child's  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  or  potential. 


Not  V.uough  H homes  ???? 

"He  hasn't  had  any  (or  enough) 
phonics!”  Many  parents  and  teachers 
seem  to  think  this  is  the  chief  cause  of 
a  child's  reading  difficulty.  Work  with 
retarded  readers  reveals  that  they  have 
often  had  considerable  phonics  instruc¬ 
tion;  hut,  seemingly,  phonics  has  bc-en 
taught  at  these  children.  I’heir  phonics 
work  may  have  resulted  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  mastery  of  associating  sounds 
with  letters,  hut  they  are  unable  to  put 
this  skill  to  work  in  analyzing  unknown 
wf)rds.  The  phonics  work  they  have  had 
has,  apparently,  Ixen  relatively  divorced 
from  other  reading  activities;  and  they 
seem  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  under¬ 
standing  of  its  function  in  reading.  Cdiil- 
dren  need  to  have  provided  for  them 
repc*ated  opix)rl;inities  to  practice  the 
phonics  skills  taught,  op|X)rtunities 
arising  out  of  the  regular  reading  activi¬ 
ties.  Phonics  skills  need  to  be  a|)plied  to 
words  children  meet  in  their  regular 
reading,  words  w  Inch  present  some  iliffi- 
culty  for  them  and  which,  thus,  present 
a  meaningful  purpose  for  analysis. 

Skill  in  phonetic  analysis  is  a  highly 
complex  affair  rather  than  the  simple 
skill  which  many  seem  to  think  it 
is;  and  effective  application  re(|uires 
{xissession  of  a  considerable  number  of 
prereijuisite  skills  and  understandings. 
Hejx'atedly  shoving  children  through 
successive  |)honics  lessons  without  re¬ 
gard  to  whether  or  not  previous  or  pre¬ 
liminary  lessons  have  bc-en  mastered  re- 
sidts  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and 
lx‘wilderment  with  resjx-it  to  what 
phonics  and  its  function  is — the  state 
in  which  many  retarded  reatlers  find 
themselves.  Basic  to  effective  phonetic 
analysis  skill  is  auditory  discrimination 
ability  —  tbe  ability  to  hear  likenesses 
and  differences  among  sounds  in  words, 
particularly  in  one’s  own  speech.  This 
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ability  is  usually  associated  with  the 
reading  readiness  period;  but  a  number 
of  children  do  not  develop  this  ability 
adeijuately,  if  at  all,  during  this  pc'rimt. 
C^areful  checking  of  children  who  are 
retarded  in  reading  will  be  apt  to  reveal 
that  many,  regardless  of  grade  place¬ 
ment  levels,  are  lacking  in  this  ability 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  working 
w-ith  retarded  readers,  this  writer  re- 
peatingly,  and  disturbingly,  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  auditory  discrimination 
training  to  various  extents  at  all  levels, 
including  even  high  sch(X)l  and  college. 
Without  this  foundational  ability,  most 
of  the  extensive  phonics  instruction  to 
which  retarded  readers  are  often  ex- 
posetl  will  bc‘  rather  futile  and  a  waste 
of  time. 

Practice  Materials  and  Devices 

A  great  many  reading  materials  of  a 
workb<K)k  type  are  readily  available  com¬ 
mercially.  With  some,  best  results 
might  pc-rhaps  he  obtained  by  leaving 
those  on  the  store  shelves;  however, 
many  of  these  materials  can  be  used 
advantageously — if  used  sensibly  and 
wisely.  Parents  and  teachers  need  to  be 
particularly  critical  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  "teach-yourself,”  "suc¬ 
cess-in-live-weeks,”  or  “sure-fire-success” 
types  of  claims  are  made.  If  work  with 
these  materials  is  to  be  helpful,  the  types 
of  skills  involved  in  doing  various  ex¬ 
ercises  should  be  ones  which  a  child 
needs  to  develop.  If  the  child  lacks  the 
prere«|uisite  skills  necessary  for  doing 
given  exercises,  those  skills  will  need  to 
be*  <leveh)ped  first.  One  also  needs  to 
study  critically  the  stated  purpf)ses  of 
various  exercises  in  workb(K)ks  and  be 
sure  that  skills  pur|K)rtedly  involved  in 
and  developed  by  doing  particular  ex¬ 
ercises  actually  need  to  be  used.  For 
example,  the  supposed  auditory  discrim¬ 


ination  exercises  in  a  number  of  work- 
txK)ks  are  really  visual  discrimination  ac¬ 
tivities  insofar  as  the  skill  a  child  needs 
to  exercise  to  do  the  items  is  concerned. 

Various  kinds  of  "reading  games,” 
fretjuently  suggested  in  the  literature 
and  readily  available  in  many  stores,  are 
also  often  used  with  retarded  reatlers. 
C  hildren  usually  enjoy  these;  hut  great 
liking  for  a  game  is  not  a  sufTicicnt  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  worth  and  effectiveness.  If 
a  game  is  to  effect  reading  improvement, 
its  content  will  need  to  be  related  anil 
adapted  to  the  child's  needs  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  Many  games  involve  lists  of  words 
which  tlie  cliild  supposedly  masters  by 
playing  the  games.  If  he  already  knows 
the  words  or  will  meet  those  only  very 
infrequently  in  his  later  reading,  the 
game  will  not  serve  much  purpose  inso¬ 
far  as  reading  improvement  is  concern¬ 
ed.  Similarly,  if  the  content  (such  as 
specific  words,  phrases,  or  phonetic 
elements)  is  originally  of  the  type  with 
which  the  child  needs  practice  but  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  long  after  the  child 
has  mastered  it,  no  particular  purpose 
(except  keeping  the  child  busy)  is 
served  either. 

Reading  in  Content  Areas 

VV'hile  adaptations  in  view  of  their 
difficulties  are  usually  made,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  their  reading  classes,  retarded 
readers  often  find  no  particular  adapta¬ 
tions  iK'ing  made  for  them  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  content  areas.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  sjHT-ial  help  only  in  reading  classes; 
adaptations  will  also  need  to  hi'  made  in 
all  areas  where  the  child  is  exiH'cted  to 
acquire  information  through  reading.  If 
he  is  unable  to  read  a  re.ider  of  a  given 
grade  level  of  difficultv,  he  will  Ik*  just 
as  unable  to  read  a  textiiook  of  that  level 
of  difficulty  in  siience,  history,  or  other 
content  areas.  Materials  related  to  the 
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topics  or  areas  being  studied,  and  easy 
enough  for  (K-rmitting  him  to  actually 
read  such,  will  need  to  be  provided.  If 
adaptations  arc  not  made,  the  still-con¬ 
stant  frus'ration  and  failure  experienced 
by  the  child  when  he  tries  to  read  in 
the  various  curricular  areas,  where  his 
reading  really  needs  to  function  and  l)C 
purjxtseful,  will  tend  to  nullify  the  iin- 
proveiiient  he  might  lx‘  making  in  a 
reading  class;  and  the  encouragement 
and  ho|)e  he  might  have  Ixgiin  to  feel 
will  Ik-  replaced  easily  by  discourage¬ 
ment. 

Help  from  Parents 

Parents,  naturally,  tend  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  concerned  when  their  child 
is  having  reading  diliiculties;  and  they 
frc‘<|uently  sc*arcli  anxiously  for  sugges¬ 
tions  of  ways  in  which  they  might  help 
the  child.  Whatever  parents  do  should 
preferably  lx-  clone  after  conferring  with 
a  child's  teacher  so  that  Ixith  home  and 
scIkkiI  will  lx‘  working  on  similar  things 
and  toward  the  same  ends.  An  import¬ 
ant  fxiint  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  if  ,a 
child  is  having  trouble  with  reading, 
much  of  his  school  day  may  lx*  one  frus¬ 
tration  after  another,  a  far-from-enjoy- 
alile  exjXTience;  and  he  needs  to  have 
o|)|iortunities  for  getting  away  from  this. 
If  he  is  forced  to  s|X’ncl  hours  after 
vluKil  or  each  evening  practicing  on 
reading  ( particularly  with  work  w  hie  h 
is  diiiicult,  if  not  im|)ossible,  for  him,) 
the  home  is  no  longer  the  place  of  se- 
ciiritv  which  it  should  lx*  for  the  child; 
and  he  has  no  op|v>rtunity  for  esca|X'. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
parents  can  do;  but  whatever  is  done 
needs  to  lx*  done  carefully  and  wisely. 
There  is  no  piint  in  having  the  child 
do  a  lot  of  needless  and  purjxiseless 
cirillwork  or  in  having  him  “read”  ma¬ 


terial  sent  home  until  such  is  mem¬ 
orized.  \\  ork  done  at  home  should  be  of 
a  kind  which  the  child  needs  to  work, 
for  which  he  understands  the  purpose 
and  the  pnxedures  to  be  used,  and  such 
that  he  stands  a  chance  of  Ix'ing  able  to 
do  it.  A  study  situation  in  which  there 
is  relative  freedom  from  distractions  is 
also  necessary  for  elfective  results.  I’a- 
rents  also  need  to  avoid  making  reading 
work  be  punishment  for  the  child, 
which  it  will  be  if  he  is  forced  to  prac¬ 
tice  every  night  lx‘causc  of  |X)or  grades 
or  if  he  has  to  give  up  a  number  of  es- 
|K*cially  |)leasurablc  activities  to  do  the 
work.  Directly  or  indirectly  comparing 
a  child’s  reading  performance  with  that 
of  others  particularly  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  who  are  Ixtter  than  he  also  needs 
to  he  avoided.  \\  hen  a  child  shows  prog¬ 
ress  and  his  performance  merits  it, 
praise  T preferably  not  lavish)  needs  to 
lx*  given.  It  is  usually  diiricult  for  pa¬ 
rents  to  avoid  showing,  to  some  extent, 
clisapiv)intment  over  a  child;  but  they 
should  try  to  avoid  showing  great  con¬ 
cern  and  impatience,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Many  of  his  school  experiences  are 
apt  to  Ik*  ones  which  keep  him  well 
aware  of  his  |KK)r  reading  status;  and 
further  reminders  of  this  are  among  the 
least  of  his  needs. 

riu*  foregoing  is  a  brief  treatment  of 
some  of  the  |K)ints  to  lx*  kept  in  mind 
when  working  with  children  who  have 
reading  diliiculties.  Fo  be  elfective, 
help  must  lx*gin  at  the  point  where,  we 
might  say,  a  child  has  "missed  the  iKiat.” 
It  needs  to  lx*  such  that  he  has  an  ac¬ 
tual  chance  to  have  some  success  with 
it,  be*  appropriate  in  view  of  the  skills 
and  understandings  he  needs  to  develop, 
and  be*  at  the  level  at  which  he  can 
start  making  some  progress  and  from 
which  he  can  continue  to  progress. 


Toward  Better  Reading 

In  Our  High  Schools 

liy  GL'Y  WACiM  H 

Director,  Curriculum  laboratory 
lou  a  State  I'cachers  Collcfic 
(xular  balls,  loua 


^  OMI’  people  are  like  owls.  They  get 
the  reputation  for  being  wise  just 
by  IxMiting  at  everytbing.  It  does 
not  take  any  partieular  talent  or  imagi¬ 
nation  to  be  that  kind  of  an  owl  tcnlay. 
In  faet  this  kind  of  biril  seems  to  be 
multiplying  rapidly  —  espeeially  the 
“reading  owl." 

Hut  anyone  who  has  studied  the  his¬ 
tory  of  etiucation  will  reeogni/.e  that 
dissatisfaetion  with  our  schools,  and  es- 
|K‘cially  with  the  teaching  of  reading,  is 
not  new.  It  is  said  that  Socrates  criti¬ 
cized  the  sch(M)Is  of  his  day  for  their  in¬ 
eptness  in  reading  instruction.  Horace 
Mann  was  highly  critical  of  the  meth- 
(hIs  used  in  teaching  reading  in  the  puh- 
lic  sch(M)ls.  In  1 838,  he  wrote,  "I  have 
devoted  especial  pains  to  learn  with 
some  degree  of  numerical  accuracy  how 
far  the  reading  of  our  sch(M)ls  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind  in  thinking  and  feeling 
and  how  far  it  is  a  barren  action  of  or¬ 
gans  of  s|H‘ech  u|x)n  the  atmosphere 
.  .  .  I  he  result  is  that  more  than  eleven- 
twelfths  of  all  the  children  in  the  read¬ 
ing  classes  in  our  sch(K)ls  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 

read . The  ideas  and  feelings 

intended  by  tbc  author  to  be  conveyed 
to,  and  excited  in,  the  reader’s  mind 
still  rests  in  the  author’s  intention,  nev¬ 
er  having  yet  reached  the  place  of  their 
destination.” 

1.  Taken  frnm  a  report  of  the  Sii|X’i 
Schools,  May  12,  19SS. 


Apparently,  things  did  not  improve 
very  much  during  the  next  few  years 
for  "in  the  Milwaukee  scIkm)!  system 
alone,  the  superintendent’s  re|>orts  show 
that  in  1898,  60  per  cent  of  48S4  lirst- 
graders  were  failures."' 

In  1902,  lifty-hve  years  ago,  a  New 
York  Sun  critic-  of  education  comment¬ 
ed,  "When  we  were  Ixiys,  boys  had  to 
do  a  little  work  in  scIkk)!.  They  were 
not  coaxed;  they  were  hammered.  Spell¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  not 
electives;  and  you  had  to  learn.  In  these 
more  fortunate  times,  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  has  become  in  many  |daces  a  sort 
of  vaudeville  show.  T  he  child  must  be 
kept  amused  and  learns  what  he  pleases. 
Many  sage  teachers  scorn  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rudiments,  and  it  seems  to  he  re- 
gard(‘d  as  between  a  misfortune  and  a 
crime  for  a  child  to  learn  to  read  .  .  ." 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tiirv,  the  president  of  the  (ihicago  Hoard 
of  I'.ducation  observed,  “It’s  the  common 
complaint  among  husinessmen  that 
young  people  seeking  employment  are 
nf)t  well-gn)unded  in  the  fundamentals." 
l-rom  that  time  until  tfxlay,  frf)m  Minne¬ 
sota  to  T’exas — from  Maine  to  C’aliforn- 
ia  —  the  complaints  continue.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  a  very  wise,  old  owl  to 
p)int  f»ut  some  justifications  for  these 
complaints.  Hut  there  is  anr)ther  side  to 
this  storv. 

The  reading  problem  at  the  high 
itc-ndent  of  the  Oshkosh,  \Vis<onsin  Public 
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sch(K)l  level  has  been  accentuated  in  re¬ 
cent  years  because  of  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  nunibcT  of  young  people  who 
remain  in  sch(K)I.  At  one  time,  if  chil¬ 
dren  failed  to  achieve  the  formal,  set 
standards  for  a  grade,  they  would  likely 
drop  out  of  sch(Kjl.  Cdiildren  who  reach¬ 
ed  high  scluxil  represented  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  entered  first  grade. 
I'or  example,  in  1900,  high  sclux)!  en¬ 
rollment  included  only  about  1 5  per 
cent  of  the  children  (»f  ages  14-16  in¬ 
clusive.  If  tiKlay's  high  scIkxiIs  housed 
only  the  1  5  |ht  cent,  survivors  of  the 
children  who  had  started  in  scIkh)!,  high 
sch<K)l  teachers  might  Ik*  looked  upon  as 
instructional  gc'-niuses.  Instead,  however, 
the  Ameritan  sch(X)l  operates  on  the 
premise  that  each  child  has  a  right  to 
the  best  eilucation  we  can  give  him. 
This  means  that  our  high  sch(K)ls  take 
the  low  achievers  as  well  as  those  chil¬ 
dren  who,  by  natural  endowment  or 
through  favorable  family  environment, 
are  able  to  do  well  academically.  About 
90  |H‘r  cent  t>f  high  sc  IkkiI  age  youth  are 
now  in  scIkk)!.  When  such  universal 
education  is  practiced  it  is  logical  that 
the-  average  achievement  will  be*  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  for  selected  groups. 

The  Situation  Today 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  reading 
situation  in  our  schcxils  today?  Probably 
no  one  voice  can  give  us  a  more  authori¬ 
tative  opinion  than  that  of  I)r.  VV'illiam 
S.  CJray.*  Since  194?  he  has  Ixrn  gath¬ 
ering  evidence  alxmt  the  comparative 
reading  ability  of  children  and  adults 
lx)th  tcxlay  and  in  earlier  clc>cacl(‘s.  lie 
re|x»rts  that  never  in  the  history  of  our 
eountrv  has  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  hoys  and  girls  of  anv  grade  level 
read  as  well  silently  as  thev  do  tcKlay. 
On  the  negative  side,  however,  achieve¬ 


ment  in  oral  reading  is  somewhat  less 
than  formerly  and  the  reading  tastes 
and  interests  of  both  children  and 
adults  leave  much  to  Ik’  desired.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  particular  point  of  inferior 
reading  choices  shottld  he  of  consider¬ 
able  concern  to  us  totlay. 

Dr.  Gray’s  findings  also  show  that 
whereas  achievement  in  reading  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  better  today, 
schcHjls  vary  widely  in  their  compara¬ 
tive  standing  in  reading  today  than 
three  decades  ago.  “In  some  instances 
notable  improvement  has  CKcurred;  in 
others  reading  achievement  has  de¬ 
creased  significantly."  Careful  study  also 
shows  that  the  latter  trend  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  changes  in 
the  character  of  our  school  population 
and  an  inadequate  emphasis  on  reading 
in  many  schends.  "C^onclitions  are  such 
today,"  says  Dr.  CJray,  "that  no  sch(K)l 
should  let  a  year  go  by  without  turning 
a  critical  eye  on  its  reading  program 
and  the  results  attained." 

Why  r.mphasize  Better  Beading 

The  need  for  stronger  emphasis  on 
reading  in  our  high  schends  is  not  to 
medlify  the  critics — although  they 
should  be  listened  to  thoughtfully  and 
their  justifiable  criticisms  considered. 
Instead,  the  need  is  much  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  significant.  As  high  schcxds 
move  vigorously  and  consistently  toward 
better  reading  programs,  they  are  en¬ 
dowing  their  students  with  a  major  texd 
for  successful  living.  We  may  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  more  specific  ideas: 

1.  Improi'ement  in  reading  is  of 
first  importance  because  it  will  improve 
learning  in  so  many  related  areas.  The 
success  which  students  have  in  manv  of 
their  high  scIuk)1  subjects,  especially 


2.  Dr.  fJrav’*  findinK^  wrrr  rrporfrd  in  ChaptiT  One,  The  Road  to  Better  Reading, 
New  York  Stale  Fdiieation  nepartin<-nt,  Albany,  1953. 
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content  subjects,  is  in  large  measure  de¬ 
termined  by  tbeir  power  to  read  well. 
In  fact,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  study 
activities  carried  on  in  regular  bigli 
s<.b(M)l  subjects  involve  reading.  Because 
tins  is  true,  nuicb  of  tbe  job  of  improv¬ 
ing  instruction  lies  in  tbe  improvement 
of  reading  abilities.  W'e  have  known  this 
for  a  long  time  but  haven’t  given  it  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Paul  B.  Jacobsen, 
at  tbe  L'niversity  of  Iowa  in  1932;  and 
Amie  Karick  at  tbe  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  in  1936,  demonstrated  that  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  a  content  sub¬ 
ject  resulteil  in  greater  improvement, 
in  l)otb  reading  and  tbe  content  subject, 
than  would  result  if  tbe  full  amount  of 
time  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
learning  of  the  subject  itself. 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  every 
teacher  should  Ik*  a  teacher  of  reading 
as  related  to  bis  particular  curriculum 
specialty.  Space  d«K‘s  not  jicrmit  an  elab¬ 
oration  of  what  reading  skills  to  teach 
and  bow  to  teach  them.  But  every  teach¬ 
er  can  make  a  helpful  contribution  by 
giving  students  some  direction  in  1  ) 
Shifting  reading  gears  to  match  tbe 
difriculty  of  the  subject  matter,  (2) 
Seartbing  out  tbe  main  ideas,  (3)  Ap¬ 
praising  tbe  value  and  relevancy  of  the 
reading  matter,  and  ( 4)  Building  a 
"word  bank”  of  terms  particularly  re¬ 
lated  to  tbe  course. 

2.  I  he  ticcti  for  hi-tler  reading  is 
vnnU'  friilciit  by  the  lar^e  \>i'rie»tagc  of 
rcturdi'tl  rentiers.  As  we  examine  this 
|)oint,  it  will  lirst  be  necessary  to  define 
tbe  retarded  reader  iH-cause  “retarded 
readers”  are  fre(|uently  thought  of  as 
identical  with  tbe  "|XM)r  readers” — thus, 
tbe  terms  are  used  interchangeably. 
There  is  a  growing  understanding 
among  reading  authorities  that  tbe  "re¬ 


tarded  reader”  is  one  who  is  not  reading 
up  to  bis  |Kitentialities,  while  tbe  piMir 
reader  is  one  whose  achievement  is  low 
compared  with  tbe  average  of  his  class 
or  age  group.  Thus,  psMir  readers  are  ile- 
scribed  by  staiuiards  external  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  themselves,  while  retarded  readers 
are  described  in  terms  of  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  capacities. 

To  present  some  objective  eviilence 
that  tbe  retarded  reader  calls  for  more 
and  better  emphasis  on  reading  in  our 
secondary  scbcMils,  a  New  York  Caty 
teacher’s  bandlxMik  re|iorts:‘'' 

“It  is  estimated  that  about  35%  of 
the  approximate  I ()(),()()()  pupils  in  the 
junior  high  scIkmiIs  today  read  at  ele¬ 
mentary  grade  levels.  Nearly  half  of 
these  elementary  graile  readers  may  Ik‘ 
considered  retarded  readers  —  that  is, 
nearly  half  of  them  have  the  capacity  to 

read  iK-tter . 

"I'lementary  graile  reailers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  unevenly  throughout  the  vari¬ 
ous  junior  high  scIkmiIs  of  the  city.  Al¬ 
though  the  broad  range  found  in  tbe 
city  as  a  whole  is  rellecfed  in  every 
scliiMil,  the  individual  scIkkiIs  differ 
markedly  one  from  another,  varying 
with  the  reading  environment  of  the 
neighlvirhoiHl  in  which  they  are  situ¬ 
ated.  In  some  schools,  there  are  few 
children  who  score  at  elementary  grade 
levels.  In  others,  there  are  many.  In 
some  sihiHils,  the  great  majority  of  pu¬ 
pils  are  elementary'  grade  readers.  In  the 
latter,  serious  problems  of  VK'ial  mal¬ 
adjustment  are  often  present.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  in  these  schinds  tbe  propor¬ 
tion  of  retarded  readers  alone  sometimes 
reaches  35%  or  more.  For  the  city  as 
a  whole,  the  estimate  of  junior  high 
scbiK)I  pupils  retarded  in  reading  is 
20%." 


3.  The  HftardfJ  Ileadfr  in  the  funun  llifih  School.  Ro.trd  of  I'liiicalion.  ('ity  of  Nrw 
York,  1952.  I’ajir  9. 
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I  hc  writers  of  this  New  York  C  ity 
curriculum  ^uicie  go  on  to  explain  the 
negative  corollary  ellects  of  retardation 
in  reading.  Without  doubt,  these  corol¬ 
lary  cHects  |>oint  up  the  great  need  for 
sth(K)ls  to  iK'nd  every  effort  to  improve 
the  local  reading  situation.  Briefly,  the 
characteristic  problems  which  result 
from  or  at  least  go  along  with  retarda¬ 
tion  in  reading  seem  to  Im-: 

1.  Liick  of  reading  ability  causes 
frustrations  in  other  subject 
fields. 

2.  I  be  re  tarded  reader  is  often 
misunderstcKHl  to  Ik-  a  dull  cbild. 
riie  retarded  reader  is  often  un- 
bappv — even  tbougb  he  may 
cover  up  his  real  feelings  by 
com|H‘nsator\  iK-bavior. 

4.  riie  retarded  readers’  misbc*bav- 
i<ir  is  svmptomatic  of  bis  need 
f«»r  scK'ial  acceptance. 

1  uriber  evidence  of  tbe  large  per¬ 
centage  of  retarded  readers  has  objec¬ 
tively  Im-c-ii  determined  in  many  sc1uk)1 
systems.  I-’or  instance,  W'illiam  K»)tt- 
meyer  gave  tbe  Traxler  Silent  Reading 
Test  to  7,^80  eigbtb  grade  graduates  in 
tbe  St.  I  ouis  scheuds.  These  pupils 
ranged  in  tbeir  reading  abilities  from 
alrove  college  fresbmen  level  to  below 
fourib  grade  level.  Altbougb  ]i%  read 
at  tbe  eleventb  grade  level  or  above, 
alxtut  ^  out  of  10  pupils  read  at  the 
eighth  grade  level  or  Ih-Iow. 

It  seems  evident  that  |KMtr  reading  is 
one  svmptom  of  a  general  disturbance 
in  tbe  devel<»pment  of  tbe  child.  Tbe  ex- 
pc-rience  of  tbe  New  York  Citv  Schools 
and  tbe  St.  I.ouis  |M-ople  and  numerous 
re|>orts  r»f  other  research  workers  give 
ample  evidence  that  this  svmptom  never 
stands  alone.  Rather,  "there  exists  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  difficulties  which  |wrtray 
the  childs  inability  to  move  forward  to- 
4.  Il>i(l.,  p.  1 1. 


ward  sc-lf-reali/ation.” 

'I  he  patterns  of  difficulty  which  arc 
noted  are  not  new  in  either  the  junior 
or  senior  high  scbcMil  pupil.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  originate  in  tbe  pre-schcKil  years 
and  some  in  tbe  first  school  experiences. 
‘Tic-tarded  readers  interviewed  by  schcKil 
psychologists  fre<|uently  report  unsuc¬ 
cessful  experiences  in  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  I  be  retarded  reader  in  the 
junior  high  school,  however,  hnds  it 
harder  to  tolerate  bis  reading  failure 
and  tbe  other  leftover  problems  of  early 
cbildbcMid  bc-cause  they  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  tbe  need  to  grow  up,  which 
at  this  age  be  can  no  longer  disregard. 
It  is  perhaps  bc-cause  of  this  need  to 
solve  tbe  problc-ms  of  beginning  adoles¬ 
cence  that  tbe  retarded  reader  in  tbe 
junior  high  scIuk)I,  when  be  is  given  the 
individual  help  which  he  needs,  often 
responds  so  completely  that  not  only 
bis  reading  but  the  whole  cbild  bc*ne- 
i'Hs.”* 

3.  There  is  a  great  need  jor  a  read¬ 
ing  program  that  offers  a  challenge  to 
the  gifted  and  near  gifted  child.  It  is 
probably  true  that  tbe  most  neglected 
pupil  in  our  high  schools  is  the  gifted 
or  near-gifted  youngster  who,  through  a 
combination  of  innate  mental  ability 
and  favorable  home  conditions,  can  un¬ 
derstand  his  lessons  with  but  little  ef¬ 
fort.  As  bis  school  days  progress,  he 
may  develop  into  tbe  type  of  pupil  who 
operates  on  one  cylinder  bc-cause  he 
finds  no  particular  need  for  tbe  other 
seven. 

Sometimes,  this  gifted  student  be¬ 
comes  complacent  and  self-sufficient, 
because  he  can  star  academically  while 
drawing  but  lightly  on  bis  native  talents. 
Tnless  our  high  schools  and  our  homes 
can  fire  him  with  a  real  for  learning 
that  matches  his  ahilitv,  this  "gifted 
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unfortunate”  may  develop  a  chronic 
case  of  “Hoatisin”  and  people  who  Hoat 
don’t  move  upstream  or  make  headway 
against  the  tide. 

Young  }K-ople  in  this  category  need 
teachers  who  know  how  to  challenge 
them!  Ihev  need  teachers  who  will 
write  on  their  examination  papers,  “You 
can  tio  better  than  tiiat.”  I  liev  need 
teachers  who  will  set  up  lor  them  read¬ 
ing  challenges  that  will  not  let  them  get 
bv  without  anything  short  of  their  best 
efforts.  And  because  we  don’t  want  to 
accelerate  most  of  these  jnipils  lx*yond 
their  social  peers,  we  need  to  provide 
opportunities  for  enrichment  experi¬ 
ences —  to  spread  out,  so  to  speak,  in 
fields  of  their  special  interests.  Tlieir 
reading,  as  a  rule,  will  he  greatly  speed¬ 
ed  up  if  only  they  have  the  necessary 
encouragement  from  teachers,  with 
am|ile,  challenging  materials  into  w  hich 
the\  may  adventure. 

•4.  lU'iuliug  is  of  im  rcasiii)!^  impor- 
tume  ill  the  fruitful  use  of  spare  time. 
f)n  the  surface  it  may  appear  that  young 
|H(tple  living  in  a  "'I  V'  culture”  find 
reading  to  Ik*  of  decreasing  imjiortanee. 
In  fact,  there  are  those  who  Ixlievc  that 
autornohiles,  spectator  sjiorts,  radio, 
movies,  and  TV'  espeeiallv  have  con¬ 
demned  reading  to  near  oblivion.  With 
this  |W)int  of  view  I  canhot  agree.  I'or 
reading,  in  its  manv  forms,  is  and  will 
always  be  an  essential  element  in  the 
life  of  a  well-rounded  person. 

Ihrough  l)«M)ks  one  can  travel 
through  the  centuries,  reliving  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  |V)ndering  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  lived  before.  Through  IxKtks 
one  can  travel  around  the  glolx — at  his 
own  pace  aiul  uith  no  eommereials. 
Those  places  he  likes  he  can  visit  and  re¬ 
visit  again  at  his  own  choke.  Through 
fxKrks  one  can  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  atom  as  well  as  outer  space.  And 


hcMrks  which  become  (HTSonal  friends 
are  always  ready  to  be  called  ujion.  The 
deep  pleasure  of  renewing  those  b<K)k 
friendships  is  one  of  life’s  great  bless¬ 
ings. 

It  may  he  that  the  most  important  job 
ill  teaehiup,  readiup,  is  to  help  our  stii- 
dents  heeonie  friends  uith  gor>d  hooks. 
.And  lKM)ks,  rightly  used,  will  prove  over 
and  over  again  the  many  valuable  and 
uni(|ue  ({ualities  which  they  |X)ssess.  ,\s 
one  writer  has  said,  "I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  the  right  lMK)k  and  the 
right  child  come  together  the  result  is 
.\1  A  (M  C.” 

Unlike  many  other  kinds  of  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  the  hook  is  always  pres¬ 
ent.  It  d(K-s  not  change  in  form —  it  is 
the  same  tomorrow  as  it  was  yesterday. 
It  may  Ik‘  visitc-d  in  privacy. 

It  is  (|uite  |)ossil>le,  tcM),  that  the  right 
b<K>k  may  greatly  affect  the  way  a  person 
thinks  and  does.  .As  a  case  in  point,  a 
friend  «»f  mine  several  years  ago,  told 
of  hoyy  the  story  ihe  Hare  and  the  Tor¬ 
toise  had  inlliienced  him  profoundly  as 
a  small  boy  —  hel|ung  develop  a  strong 
mental  set  that  “perseverance  can  help 
anyone  run  a  gcHid  race.”  This  fact  is 
attested  hv  toe  lives  of  many,  in  all 
yvalks  of  life. 

High  sch<K)ls  that  are  characteri/ed 
hv  tl)oughtfullv-planned  reading  pro¬ 
grams  yvill  help  young  people  to  knoyv 
and  love  gcKxl  reading.  As  sch(K)ls  do 
this  job  yvell,  in  spite  of  the  intense  com- 
|Htition  of  TV'  ('yvhich  has  many  con- 
structixe  uses,  of  course^  iind  other 
forms  (»f  entertainment,  our  young  pc*o- 
ple,  as  they  grow  into  adidtluKid,  yvill 
increasingly  cherish  that  gcHnl  friend 
'The  lifHik. 

.Marks  of  a  CiihhI  Prof>ram 

In  forward-looking  high  schcnrls  to¬ 
day,  reading  is  considered  a  prexess 
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cuttifiK  across  the  entire  curriculum, 
leachers  realize  that  it  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  tool  for  achievin)4  success  in  nearly 
all  subjects.  Fhey  recojini/c  that  the 
facile  reader  is  likely  to  he  the  $»ood 
student;  the  handicap|K‘d  reader,  a  ixxjr 
one. 

Ik-iause  of  its  universality  of  use  in 
all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  really  >'(KKi 
hi^h  scIkhiI  must  have  a  top-notch  read- 
i»K  proKrain.  Such  a  program  is  likely 
to  Ik-  marked  by  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics: 

1.  riie  teachers  reco^'iii/.e  that  the 
readint*  skills  developed  in  the  j'rades 
are  not  sufhcient  for  the  effective  read¬ 
ing  of  s|H‘ciali/ed  materials  in  hi^h 
schcKil  classes. 

2.  I  he  hi^h  sc  hool  maintains  the 
emphasis  on  a  systematic  program  of 
reading  instruction  that  was  started  in 
the  j^rades.  I'lie  specialist’s  attention  is 
Hiven  to  pu|)ils  who  are  not  able  to  han¬ 
dle  reading  material  up  to  at  least  a 
seventh  urade  level  of  didiculty. 

Mental  and  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  are  available.  Fhe  results 
are  underst(M)d  hv  the  hinh  schfKtl  teach¬ 
ers  who,  in  turn,  adjust  their  reading 
assi^nments  in  terms  of  the  individual 
student's  reading  status  and  reading 
capacities. 

4.  I-ach  subjec  t  area  teacher  has  ac¬ 
cepted  his  res|>onsihility  for  assisting  in 
the  reading  program.  As  an  example, 
<(ne  geometry  teacher  has  each  of  his 
students  devel«>p  a  card  fde  of  special 
geometrical  terms.  These  students  take 
pride  in  their  ‘'t(K)l  box”  as  it  reflects 
an  inc  reasing  vcKahularv  |K)wer  during 
the  vear. 

5.  A  wide  range  of  reading  matter 
is  made  available  for  most  high  schex)! 
classc's,  including  vertical  files  of  cur¬ 


rent  materials.  Thus,  high  schcx)l  stu¬ 
dents  find  it  possible  to  read  material 
at  their  interest  and  achievement  levels 
with  opportunities  to  report  these  “new” 
materials  to  other  members  of  the  class. 
In  a  sense  this  may  be  called  research 
reading. 

6.  Several  dictionaries  are  used  ef¬ 
fectively  and  frecjuently  in  connection 
with  most  classes.  (Each  dictionary  has 
uni(|ue  and  often  varying  interpretations 
of  a  given  word.) 

7.  riiere  is  greater  use  made  of  dif¬ 
ferentiated  assignments,  exercising  care 
to  provide  stimulation  for  the  able  as 
well  as  the  retarded. 

8.  The  teachers  recognize  that  read¬ 
ing  retardation  is  the  difference  between 
an  individual’s  reading  expectancy  and 
his  present  reading  level.  Thus,  the  re¬ 
tarded  reader  may  actually  be,  in  some 
instances,  alxcve  grade  level  in  reading 
achievement.  In  all  cases,  the  reading 
retardate  js  given  special  help  so  that  he 
may  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
level  of  his  reading  potentialities. 

9.  lor  the  slow  reader,  tempting 
material,  couched  in  a  language  which 
he  can  read  with  ease  and  pleasure,  is 
made  available. 

10.  Attention  is  given  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  oral  reading  skills,  es¬ 
pecially  in  i'nglish  classes. 

11.  hmphasis  is  placed  u|K)n  devel- 
oping  "g(MKl  taste"  in  the  selection  of 
recreational  reading. 

12.  riiere  is  periodic  evaluation  of 
individual  and  group  progress.  Thus, 
the  students  are  aware  of  their  progress 
and  of  their  own  pc*rsonal  reading  needs. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  wanting  to  read  better,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  reading  is  important  pervades 
the  scho<)l. 
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Self-responsibility  and  Reading 

ny  HAI  IMI  C.  STAICF-n 
Mississippi  Southern  College 
llattieshurg,  Miss. 


Tin*’  CAUSI'S  of  reading  disability 
have  been  studied  in  various  ways 
by  numerous  investigators.  It  is 
not  tbe  purpose  of  this  paper  to  add  to 
the  literature  on  this^topic,  but  instead 
to  tall  attention  to  a  possible  factor  in 
the  causation  of  reading  difficulty  which 
has  not  heretofore  nieritetl  close  scru¬ 
tiny. 

riie  reason  for  this  lack  of  study  is 
obvious;  the  factor  is  an  elusive  one, 
only  l(K)sely  definable  and  difficult  to 
examine  clinically.  Yet  reading  clin¬ 
icians  w'ho  work  with  retarded  readers 
often  sense  its  presence  in  their  work. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  described  as  "self- 
responsibilitv.”  This  paper  will  discuss 
some  of  the  manisfestations  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  retarded  readers,  and  sug¬ 
gest  in  part  how  parents  and  teachers 
can  recognize  and  overcome  a  child’s 
unwillingness  h)  assume  responsibilitv. 

The  ability  of  many  five-year-rdds  in 
Scotland  to  begin  learning  to  read  has 
been  contrasted  by  William  S.  Cray 
with  the  American  custom  of  not  in¬ 
troducing  reading  instruction  until  the 
sixth  year.-’  He  suggests  that  it  is  pos-> 
sible  that  within  the  Scottish  culture  ex¬ 
ist  influences  which  establish  a  readiness 
to  read  which  are  not  common  in  our 
culture.  Until  a  careful  smiological 
study  is  made  we  must  he  content,  to 
speculate  on  the  cultural  differences.  In 
our  speculations,  however,  we  might 
consider  the  influence  upon  learning  to 
read  of  a  child’s  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  activities.  Ts  it  pos¬ 
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sible  that  the  Scottish  child,  with  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  being  expected  to  learn  to 
read,  and  with  an  added  tradition  of 
doing  what  is  expected  of  him,  settles 
tiown  to  reading  at  age  five  because  it  is 
exfx'cted  t)f  him? 

No  attempt  is  being  made  here  to 
suggest  that  American  schools  defy  the 
evidence  of  studies  of  reading  readiness 
which  imply  that  for  most  children  read¬ 
ing  can  best  begin  after  six.  Instead,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  a  strong  motiva¬ 
tion — call  it  self-responsibility — can  in 
some  cases  transcend  the  physical  readi¬ 
ness  factor.  And  conversely,  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  learning  to  w'ad. 

Pverv  reading  clinician  has  worked 
with  a  child  in  third  of  fourth  grade 
who  is  capable  of  reading  hv  virtue  of 
intelligence,  ass(Kiative  learning  abil¬ 
ities,  memorv  span,  language  facility 
and  experience  background,  and  who 
has  ade(|iiate  visual  skills.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  learn  to  read  ade(|iiately.  Of¬ 
ten,  he  is  diagnosed  as  having  a  person¬ 
ality  problem.  Sometimes  he  has  a  his¬ 
tory’  of  inadecjuate  adjustment  within 
his  family  and  with  friends.  This  mal¬ 
adjustment  has  st(K)d  in  the  way  of  his 
learning  the  complex  task  of  translated 
symbols  into  meaning,  and  usually  must 
be  resolved  Ix-fore  he  can  he(f)me  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reader. 

Hut  yvhen  careful  clinical  examina¬ 
tion  reveals  only  minimal  traces  of  per- 
sonalitv  maladjustment,  when  the  child 
has  a  relatively  normal  American  home 
life  and  is  under  only  those  pressures 
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which  arc  normal  ironi  the  parent  of  a 
])oor  reader,  it  is  Mmietiines  {Xissihle  that 
the  elusive  factor  of  self-rcsponsihility 
<an  Ik'  offered  as  a  contributing^  factor 
in  reading;  retardation. 

I'he  child  vvh<«  has  never  had  to  do 
anythin}'  for  himself  at  home  o»  at  play, 
who  has  ever) tiling  that  money  can  pro¬ 
vide,  who  has  love  and  affection  indis¬ 
criminately  lavished  u|>on  him  is  suffer- 
iiiK  from  an  im|)ortant  deficiency.  It  is 
quite  ]M)ssihle  that  his  attitude  toward 
reading  is  the  same  as  it  is  toward  pick¬ 
ing  uj)  his  clothes — let  someone  else  do 
it  for  me.  In  our  American  culture  we 
are  prone  tci  ^ive  t(N>  much  to  our  chil¬ 
dren.  W'e  have  all  known  of  children 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  many  thing's 
provided  for  them;  |Krhaps  one  hy  prod¬ 
uct  in  these  children  is  sometimes  read¬ 
ing;  disability. 

I'nfortunately,  no  one  can  learn  to 
read  for  a  child  except  himself,  and 
when  he  enters  scIkm)!  with  a  “let  (JeorKC* 
do  it”  attitude  he  loses  valuable  time 
until  he  learns  this  im|>ortant  truth.  He 
is  usually  placed  in  the  “immature" 
^roup  for  reading,  and  starts  an  educa¬ 
tional  pattern  from  which  only  a  series 
of  alert,  |)atient  teachers  can  save  him. 

lack  of  sell-res|>onsil)ilitv  can  he 
c  lassified  in  the  general  area  of  emotion¬ 
al  immaturity.  icMchers  and  p.irents  do 
not  need  to  know  how  to  classifv  the 
plienomenon;  they  need  to  know  how  to 
rc‘cogni/e  it,  and  what  can  lx-  clone  to 
help  a  child  who  is  unwilling  to  assume 
res|)onsihiiitv  for  learning  to  read. 

77/<’  Parent’s  Pule 

Prevention,  rather  than  corrcTtion  of 
the  difficulty  should  lx*  the  ideal;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  res|X)nsihility  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  to  his  child  to  help  pre|)are  him  to 
live  his  ow  n  life.  \\  hen  his  own  child 


is  involved,  however,  a  parent  usually 
has  large  blind  s{xits.  He  is  so  close  to 
the  child  that  he  often  dcx?s  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  symptoms  which  others  note 
easily.  In  addition,  he  usually  cl(x.‘S  not 
have  large  groups  of  other  children  with 
which  to  compare  the  activities  of  his 
own. 

lor  inability  to  see  your  own  child  as 
others  see  him,  there  is  no  treatment 
e\cej)t  steeling  yoursc-lf  to  try  to  do  so. 
Objectivity  is  difficult  with  your  own 
flesh  and  hlrxxl.  A  com|x-tent  psycholo¬ 
gist,  physician  or  teacher  can  often  help, 
through  his  e\|H-rience,  to  put  a  child 
in  his  proper  perspective  with  his  |K‘ers. 

I  he  observations  of  (>essell  and  his  co- 
workers*  can  also  Ix'  useful  as  a  rough 
guide  of  what  many  children  have  been 
(jhserveci  doing. 

Self  responsihilty  Ix-gins,  after  all, 
in  small  ways —  Hahy  tries  to  put  on  her 
sIkx-s,  or  tries  to  fcTcl  herself,  f.ater,  she 
might  insist  on  putting  her  doll  to  lx‘d, 
with  no  assistance,  and  “help”  set  the 
silverware  for  dinner.  Just  how  much 
can  he  expected  varies  from  one  child 
to  another,  (iesell  observes  that  a  six- 
vear-olcl  prohahiv  will  not  keep  track  of 
his  |x»ssc“ssions,  or  care  for  them,  even 
though  he  likes  to  have  a  great  many  of 
them.  At  seven,  some  |x>ssessions  are 
protected  carefully,  while  at  eight,  a 
pl.ice  of  his  own  to  keep  things  is  often 
demanded.  At  nine,  he  often  Ix-comes 
neater,  and  dix's  not  lose  things  as  often 
as  formerly.  He  still  dix's  not  pick  up 
his  things,  and  h.ings  up  clothes  unless 
a  parent  reminds  him.  This  is  the  typi¬ 
cal  child  observed  hy  (iesell.  and  his 
manv  similar  generalizations  can  lx*  verv 
helpful  to  a  parent  concerned  alxuit  his 
child. 

An  ever  presc'iit  clanger  is  demanding 
t(Ki  much  res|X)nsihility  when  a  child  is 
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too  young  to  assume  it.  ITie  four-year- 
old  who  is  expected  to  hang  up  his 
clothes  all  the  time,  and  is  punished  if 
he  loses  track  of  some  of  his  toys  is  in 
this  |K)sition.  Certainly,  parents  should 
encourage  clothes-hanging  and  toy-pro¬ 
tection,  hut  they  must  rememlRT  that 
perfect  success  is  only  a  long  term  goal, 
and  that  some  children  achieve  accep¬ 
table  success  earlier  than  others.  I'n- 
couragement  in  any  activity  which  con¬ 
tributes  t»)  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  home  and  family  is  always  in  order. 

Heading  to  a  prc-sch(K)l  child  is  an 
extremelv  helpful  readiness  activity.  Hut 
it  is  most  helpful  if  done  in  such  a  way 
that  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  read¬ 
ing.  Just  h<iw  he  participates  ile|)ends 
u|K»n  his  age.  I  lie  babv  w  ith  a  rag  pic¬ 
ture  IxKik  “reatls”  chicken,  (|uack-(|uack, 
iiHMicow,  etc.  The  older  child  can 
“guess”  from  a  iiicture  how  the  story 
will  continue.  He  might  even  “read”  a 
familiar  story  to  a  younger  child,  telling 
the  storv  from  the  pictures.  If  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  getting  meaning  from  a 
storv  will)  (|ueslions  askeil  (Kcasionally 
rather  than  only  on  luxuriating  in 
dadd\’s  lap,  readiness  is  more  likely  to 
(Kcur.  I  he  child  understands  that  even- 
tuallv  he  will  have  a  responsihilitv  in 
reading,  .ind  is  being  prepared  to  accept 
that  res|>onsihility. 

W'hen  a  pupil  is  retarded  in  reading, 
and  self  res|>onsihility  in  other  activities 
as  well  as  reading  is  noticeable,  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  role  is  often  cruiial.  Ibis  is  a 
deliiate  matter,  and  in  many  cases  e\- 
[xrt  professional  h«‘lp  is  advisable.  Most 
im|>ortanl  is  the  t  hild’s  b<-lief  that  he  is 
trusted  In  his  parents;  that  thev  realiv 
br  lieve  he  tan  tio  the  job  he  is  e\|H*cfed 
to  do.  l  ailure  to  learn  to  read  is  often 
thr  first  serious  indication  that  a  child 
has  that  he  is  not  meeting  resjxmsihil- 


ities.  He  neeils  understanding  and  re¬ 
assurance  that  he  will  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed  rather  than  recrimination  and 
blame. 

At  the  same  time,  some  adjustment 
in  his  responsibilities  to  his  family  and 
to  his  iM'longings  can  be  made.  I’rue  re- 
s|K)nsihilities  at  home,  not  made  work, 
are  called  for.  In  the  beginning,  small, 
immediate  expectancies  are  in  order.  He 
might  be  expected  to  help  clear  the  table 
after  meals,  to  answer  the  diNirhell  |m)- 
litely  when  guests  arrive,  to  keep  his 
football  e(|ui|)ment  put  awav.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  real  (onlidence  in  his  ahilitv  tn 
do  many  things — including  reading — is 
the  goal. 

A  psvchological  study  bv  Stewart'’’ 
whiih  compared  not  only  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  good  and  poor  readers,  hut 
also  their  relations  with  siblings,  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers  has  several  revealing 
iin|ilications  for  parents.  The  mothers 
of  g(K)d  readers  teiuhal  to  Ik“  less  protec¬ 
tive  than  did  those  of  |>oor  readers.  It 
was  suggested  that  guilt  feelings  are 
strong  in  mothers  of  |XK>r  readers,  and 
so  thev  tend  to  overindulge  or  overpro¬ 
tect  their  children,  l  athers  of  poor  read¬ 
ers,  the  sludv  revealed,  were  oft^n  easy¬ 
going,  friendv  figures  who  tended  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  child,  while  the  fathers  of 
g(K>d  readers  were  more  rigid  and  au¬ 
thoritarian.  I’arental  overimiulgence  ap- 
parentlv  d(K>s  not  go  hand-in-hand  with 
good  reading. 

I  lu’  icdi  lii-r's  /Idle 

riie  teacher  must  follow  tin-  ground¬ 
work  laid  in  the  homes  as  far  as  self- 
r(‘S|v)nsil>ilitv  is  (oiuerned.  She  must 
work  with  the  students  who  are  in  her 
care,  and  Iht  function  is  to  give  to  each 
pupil  that  which  will  make  him  a  more 
complete  person — acaclemicallv,  phvsi- 
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tally,  emotionally — when  he  leaves  her. 

One  of  the  thief  tonterns  of  teathers, 
say  the  authors  of  a  well-known  book  on 
elementary  s(h(K)l  Kuidante,*  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  »>f  res|xinsihility  among  pu¬ 
pils.  A  g(KKl  Ix'ginning  for  this  type  of 
help  is  in  detiding  who  needs  assistantc 
most,  and  planning  to  give  these  in¬ 
dividuals  some  spetial  attention.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  gotxl  readers  are  to  he 
negletted — all  the  thildren  must  lx*  ton- . 
sidered.  Hut  tonstiousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  first  step. 

A  g<*<Hl  rule  of-thumb  is  to  entourage 
suttess  in  different  attivities  whenever 
]M)ssible.  Detjen  and  Detjen*  suggest 
four  ways  in  whith  a  teather  tan  stimu¬ 
late  the  general  development  of  respon¬ 
sibility: 

1 .  Praise  all  efforts  to  exertise 
initiative 

2.  Withhold  harsh  trititism  and 
distouraging  remarks 

3.  l,earn  to  lx‘  satisfied  with  less 
than  perlettion  in  minor  details 

4.  Make  thildren  feel  they  are 
trusted 

I'hev  also  make  the  important  sug¬ 
gestion  that  assigning  jobs  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  intreased  res|K)nsihility.  Hathcr 
the  stage  should  lx‘  set  in  whith  the 
thild  d(X‘s  things  hy  himself. 

in  helping  a  p<H)r  reader,  the  above 
suggestions  are  valid.  Nothing  sutteeds 
like  suttess  in  reading  as  in  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  Yet  jrrogress  shoidd  be  notite- 
able,  even  if  the  increments  are  very 
small.  I'.asy  materials,  slightly  challeng¬ 
ing  should  lx*  used.  Some  teathers  have 
f(»und  that  great  incentive  is  given  a 
retarded  reader  hv  having  him  read  dif¬ 
ficult  h«K)ks  (xcasionally  while  the  teath¬ 
er  supplies  the  unknown  words.  The 
help  must  lx*  given  freely  and  without 
criticism  in  order  for  the  thild  to  see 


how  well  he  is  progressing  toward  his 
goal.  And  the  pnxedurt*  should  not  he 
repeated  tex)  often. 

Often  the  pcKjr  reader  cannot  make 
the  generalizations  aixmt  words  whith 
enable  )iini  to  recognize  unknown  words. 
Here  is  where  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  take  the  initiative.  Some  children  be¬ 
come  stalled  in  the  lx*ginning  stage  of 
reading  instruction — the  learning  of  a 
small  numher  of  words  hy  sight — and 
fail  to  take  the  next  step,  that  of  analyz¬ 
ing  and  comparing  words  they  encoun¬ 
ter  so  that  new  words  arc  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  I  he  teacher  should  encourage 
pupils  to  use  many  different  approaches 
to  word  attack,  sometimes  showing  him 
how  it  tan  lx*  done  by  going  through 
the  prexess  of  unhxking  new  words 
with  him,  and  encouraging  him  to  try 
one  himself. 

'file  Stewart  study  referred  to  above*' 
has  an  implication  which  teachers  can¬ 
not  overlcK)k.  Cxxxl  readers  tend  to  he 
dependent  ujxm  teacher  approval,  and 
are  tactful  in  their  relationships  with 
teachers,  while  p<M)r  readers  impress 
their  teachers  as  being  unambitious,  are 
less  tactful  and  on  the  surface  appear  to 
lx*  less  de|x*ndent  upon  the  impression 
they  make  upon  the  schex)!  staff.  Ap¬ 
parently,  teachers  must  be  professionally 
alert  and  maintain  objective  attitudes 
toward  some  retarded  readers  who  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  somewhat  less  than 
sympathetic  to  a  teacher’s  help.  VVe  can¬ 
not  hirget  that  in  many  situations  this  is 
a  defense  reaction,  and  that  we  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  this  attitude  change. 

Both  the  parent  and  the  teacher  have 
a  responsibility  toward  a  child’s  devel¬ 
oping  his  own  self-responsibility.  In 
most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  putting  the 
child  in  a  position  where  he  can  accept 
responsibility.  John  Steinbeck,  in  an  es- 
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sa\  on  juvenile  delinquency,  once  wrote, 
"People  need  res|)onsibility.  They  resist 
assuniiiiK  it,  but  they  cannot  get  along 
without  it.”*  p.  22 

In  order  for  self-responsibility  to  take 
its  place  as  a  recognized  factor  in  the 


complex  of  |>ossibIe  causes  of  reading  re¬ 
tardation,  it  must  he  scrupulously  de¬ 
fined  and  examined  in  careful  studies. 
This  paper  merely  suggests  the  likeli- 
hiKKl  of  its  being  a  hona  fide  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  a  child’s  reading 
dilficulties. 
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THE  SHELDON  BASIC  READING  SERIES 


By  William  D.  Sktidon,  Quacnit  B.  Mill*,  Mary  C.  Auitin,  Robt.  A.  McCracken, 
and  nine  contributing  author* 


Here  is  a  new  reading  series  for  grades 
1-6  with  a  wealth  of  fresh,  new  ma¬ 
terial  that  talks  with  children  at  their 
individual  experience  level. 

The  entire  Series  —  IxMtks,  activity 
h«M)ks,  and  leacliers’  l.ditions  —  is 
based  u|K)n  extensive  research  and  the 
authors'  long  experience  in  the  field  of 
reading.  Numerous  features  include; 
the  initial  readiness  program  and  the 
sustained  developmental  readiness  pro¬ 


gram;  Diagnostic  Tests  —  designed 
es|H-cially  by  Dr.  Sheldon  for  the  Shel¬ 
don  Series;  activities  suggested  by 
many  of  the  primary  stories  with  com¬ 
plete  how-to-do-it  instructions  for 
carrying  out  the  story  activities  in  the 
Teachers’  f’ditions;  and  the  uni(|ue 
senior  pre-primer. 

Colorful,  16-page  h(M»klet  alKiiit  the 
Sheldon  Series  available  iqion  reipiest. 
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Signs  of  Reading  Dimculties 

ity  i  MMi  rr  A],iii;i!i  iirxi  s 

Director,  llctts  Heading  C.linie 


Haver  ford, 

Srinj{  ANIJ  BOB  were  in  the 
same  lifth-grade  class.  |{sthcr 
strongly  disliked  reading.  No  won¬ 
der — she  could  harely  struggle  along 
in  a  pre-primer!  lo  Esther,  scIkk)!  was 
a  prison  from  which  there  was  no  es¬ 
cape-. 

Boh,  however,  could  read  twellth- 
grade  Ixniks,  enjocing  long  hours  of  read¬ 
ing  l)olh  in  sc'IkkiI  and  at  home.  He 
haunted  the  library  for  Ixxtks  on  fiction, 
science,  and  history,  lor  Boh,  school 
was  a  place  where  he  made  exciting 
discoveries  and  found  new  leads  into 
the  world  «)f  Ixniks. 

Like  a  |XH)r  golfer  making  the  same 
awkward  swings  at  a  stul)lx)rn  hall,  I  s- 
ther  was  forced  to  swing  at  the  same 
words  every  day.  Practicing  had  hahits 
brought  I'.sther  no  joy  in  reading.  So, 
like  the  jxKtr  golfer  who  finally  deserts 
the  game,  F'-sther  sought  other  activities 
that  were  satisfying  and  interesting. 

B<»h,  like  a  gcHnl  golfer  who  would 
rather  play  than  eat,  was  found  reading 
when  his  classniates  were  on  the  base¬ 
ball  sand  lot.  His  eagerness  to  read  de- 
velo|H-d  concern  on  the  art  of  his 
mother  and  father.  l  ike  the  ^olf  fan, 
the  more  Boh  read,  the  nu)re  he  wanted 
to  read. 

Since  children  are  people,  they  avoid 
the  distastefid.  riiev  withdraw — hv  one 
means  or  another — from  reading  situa¬ 
tions  which  cause  them  to  he-  thwarted, 
blcR'kc'd,  or  frustrated.  This  avoidance 
of  reading  is  a  danger  signal  to  be  heed- 


Vennsylvania 

ed  by  parents  and  teachers.  Withdrawal 
may  be  a  normal  reaction  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  child  to  a  hopeless  situation. 

Danger  Signals 

Alx)ut  one  child  in  four  has  difficulty 
with  reading.  His  reading  difficulties 
may  be  covered  up  for  a  time  without 
detection.  He  may  memori/e  his  bc*gin- 
ning  bcKcks.  He  may  become  a  g<K)cl 
listener.  But  sexmer  or  later  signs  of 
difficulty  cannot  be  overlcx)kecl.^ 

Parents  can  note  these  danger  signals. 
After  the  first  few  weeks  in  the  first 
grade,  Jackie  Ix-gan  wetting  the  bed  at 
night.  Shortly  after  Barry  started  in 
the  second  grade,  he  began  to  bite 
his  finger  nails.  Mark  did  not  have 
nightmares  until  he  found  the  going  t<x) 
rough  in  third  grade.  There  may  fx? 
many  reasons  for  these  danger  signals. 
But  Jackie,  Barry,  and  Mark  were  not 
relieved  of  these  svmptoms  until  their 
reading  difficulties  were  corrected.'* 
Nanev  was  fourteen  years  old  bc-fore 
she  got  help  on  her  reading  problem. 
Her  mother  often  found  her  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  with  a  lxx)k  on  her  lap 
— sometimes  with  the  txx)k  upside 
down!  Nancy  explained,  "I  just  want 
to  he  like  other  ^x-ople.” 

Joe’s  father  exclaimed,  "Joe  is  lazy. 
He  d(K>sn’t  want  to  read.”  Jcx*  was  in 
second  grade,  but  never  brought  a  hook 
home.  His  grades  in  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing  were  disgraceful,  to  his  father!  Pcxir 
grades  and  "laziness”  were  signs  that 
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J(x;  was  in  trouble,  but  tbey  iliiln’t  re¬ 
veal  joe’s  feeliiiji  of  helplessness.  After 
Joe  solved  bis  reading  problem,  bis  fath¬ 
er  admitted  that  be  bad  been  wrong.* 

Billy’s  mother  discovered  that  he  said 
no  for  on,  and  was  for  saw  when  be 
tried  to  read  at  home.  I  bis  six-year-old 
explained,  “I  don’t  like  reading,  any¬ 
way.”  But  here  was  another  sign  of 
trouble  which  should  have  been  inter¬ 
preted:  "I'itul  out  what  causes  this  sign 
of  trouble  .\()W.  Don’t  wait  until 
Billy’s  troubles  pile  too  bigh.”^ 

,l  he  i  '.hiUl  Who  Doesn't  Head 

"Marvin  never  looks  at  a  maga/ine. 
\M»y,  be  doesn’t  even  l<M)k  at  the  comics 
in  our  newspaper.  Since  he  is  now  nine 
years  old.  I’d  think  he  would  want  to 
read  something,  lie  is  as  wild  as  a 
March  hare,  alw'a\s  chasing  around  on 
his  bicycle.  W  hat  can  we  do  to  interest 
him  in  reading.”  Marvin’s  mother  was 
aware  of  a  sign  of  trouble.  Marvin  was¬ 
n’t  a  retarded  reailer  he  was  a  non¬ 
reader,  unable  to  read  even  a  beginner’s 
lx>ok. 

Marvin  had  been  promoted  with  his 
class  each  year,  hut  his  teachers  had 
suggested  that  he  he  studied  in  a  clinic. 
Marvin  had  not  responded  to  regular 
ilassroom  instruction.  Now  his  mother 
was  doing  something  alx)Ut  his  problem. 

.\  dislike  for  reading  usually  points 
in  one  direction:  some  type  f)f  reading 
diilKidty.  riie  first  step,  (tf  course,  is  to 
consult  with  the  teacher.  If  the  child  is 
merely  retarded  in  reading,  then  a 
home-school  agreement  is  reached  on 
steps  to  Ik‘  taken.  If  he  is  a  non-reader, 
he  probably  needs  the  help  of  a  readjng 
spt'cialist  who  is  a  competent  clinical 
psychologist. 
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Signs  of  I  ension 

Kim  usually  read  silently  anything  he 
was  to  read  alouil  In'fore  a  group.  Some¬ 
times,  when  a  short  article  ItMiked  eass, 
he  would  read  it  orally  at  sight.  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  excellent  reailer,  he 
was  relaxed  and  read  in  the  same  tone 
of  voice  he  used  for  s|H'aking.  Kim  had 
a  reputation  among  his  classmates  for 
reading  funny  stories  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  way,  and  for  reading  his  scienie  re 
|X)rts  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Kim’s  classmate,  l  arr\,  was  always 
in  a  turmoil  when  he  had  to  rea<l  Ih‘- 
fore  his  group.  Me  stumbled  along, 
reading  in  a  high-pitched  voice.  I.arrv 
would  try  to  read  in  a  conversational 
tone,  hut  when  he  came  across  a  word 
he  coulil  not  pronounce,  his  voice  woidd 
go  up  to  a  s(|ueaky  contralto.  Me  had  a 
want-to  attituile  minus  a  can  do  ahilitv. 
I'he  high-|)itched  voice  was  a  sign  of  a 
reading  dilliculty. 

Some  children  with  reading  problems 
s(|uirm  in  their  seats  when  they  try  to 
read.  Others  go  through  dillerent  kinds 
of  contortions.  Occasionally  a  child  will 
develop  a  twitching  (tics;  of  the  nose, 
eyelid,  or  side  of  the  face.  Sometimes  he 
frowns  and  siowls  at  the  printed  page, 
riiese  tension  movements  are  signs  that 
the  child  is  in  trouble.-*  " 

One  of  the  pur|M)ses  of  this  article  is 
to  show  parents  and  teachers  how  to 
help  the  child  to  retiuce  these  tensions. 
But  first  we  must  Ik-  aware  of  them.*^-  '■'* 

Heversinf>  I  elters  and  Words 
\\  hen  jack  tried  to  reatl,  he  said  saw 
for  was,  pul  for  hut,  big  for  /»/g,  and  so 
on.  Winifred  tried  to  pronounte  chew 
and  iDidd  only  say  ch-we,  reversing  the 
last  two  letters  of  the  WDrd.  jack  had 
no  visual  problem  but  VV'inifrcd  did. 
Both  were  trving  to  read  material  too 
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diffkult  for  them  and,  therefore,  were 
lost  in  the  word  pronouncing  process. 
Since  they  could  not  pick  up  the  thought 
of  the  story,  they  were  not  only  revers¬ 
ing  letters  and  words,  hut  also  making 
many  other  errors.  In  short,  reversing 
letters  and  words  is  a  symptom,  or  a 
sign  of  reading  difiiculty.  Hut  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  for  this  sign  of 
trouble. 

I  he  ('hill!  Who  i'.ant  Sound  Out  Words 

Donnie  was  having  trouble  sounding 
out  words  in  the  second  reader,  l  or  ex¬ 
ample,  he  didn't  know  the  sounds  of 
ou'  in  now  and  kmrw.  Donnie  explain- 
etl,  "1  get  mixed  up  lK*cause  ou’  d(x;sn’t 
always  have  the  same  s<iund.”  Ilis  prob¬ 
lem  was  easily  solved  by  giving  him 
some  much-needed  help  on  this  two- 
letter  combination;  that  is,  on  plionics. 

Mary — a  first  grader — was  having  a 
different  type  of  problem.  A  well  man¬ 
nered  little  girl  in  a  class  of  forty  pupils, 
she  had  always  given  the  right  answers. 
Having  a  good  memory,  she  had  memo¬ 
rized  each  page  of  her  pre-primer.  Mary 
thought  that  reading  was  the  memori¬ 
zation  of  the  exact  words  on  each  page. 
Hy  listening  to  the  teacher  and  her 
classmates,  she  had  done  what  she 
thought  was  the  right  thing.  Both 
Mary’s  teachers  and  her  parents  were 
caught  Hat-f(K)ted  when  they  discovered 
that  she  couldn’t  sound  out  words  and, 
in  fact,  didn’t  know  one  word  from  an¬ 
other. 

Margaret  was  in  the  fifth  grade  when 
her  trouble  reached  the  point  that  some¬ 
thing  had  to  he  done  about  it.  She  seem- 
c*d  to  he  able  to  get  the  thought  of  what 
she  read,  but  she  mis-pronounced  words. 
I’or  example,  Margaret  would  say  witch 
for  which.  This  was  a  sign  that  she 


wasn’t  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  words 
accurately. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Fred  was  a 
non-reader,  and  an  unsolved  puzzle  to 
all  of  his  teachers.  He  could  learn  to 
sound  out  a  word  but  five  minutes  later 
his  memory  for  that  word  was  complete¬ 
ly  lost.  In  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  he 
could  not  sound  out  words.  If  he  were 
heljH'd  with  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  he  would  forget  it  as  sexm  as  he 
picked  up  the  meaning  of  what  he  was 
attempting  to  read.  This  inability  to 
sound  out  words  along  with  other  signs 
of  difficulty  pointed  to  an  extreme  type 
of  reading  disability,  requiring  analysis 
in  a  reading  clinic  specializing  in  this 
unusual  type  of  problem. 

Inability  to  sound  out  words  is  a 
symptom  of  many  typc*s  of  reading  disa¬ 
bilities.  Sometimes,  hut  not  always,  it 
|x>ints  to  the  need  for  phonics.* 

Word  C'alU  •rs 

Fhe  longer  we  work  with  the  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  jH'ople  of  all  ages  the  more 
we  are  convinced  everyone  either  has 
a  reading  problem  or  is  interested  in 
someone  who  has.  One  of  our  best 
friends  is  a  top-notch  schwil  principal. 
After  a  professional  conference  one  Sat¬ 
urday,  he  invited  us  to  his  home.  The 
invitation  was  issued  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  impossible  to  take  a  rain-check. 

Very  sixm  we  discovered  that  our 
friend  was  slowly  turning  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  reading.  Finallv  he  asked,  "Will 
you  show  me  again  how  to  find  the 
reading  level  of  a  child?  You  can  use 
Susan.  She  won’t  mind  a  bit.”  Appar- 
entlv,  he  had  carefully  staged  the  whole 
event  because  he  had  our  graded  list  of 
words  and  our  graded  reading  hooks 
ready. 

First,  we  used  a  short  test  of  word 
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rt'coj'nition.  Susan  /ip|X‘il  throuj>h  this 
list  of  fifteen  pre-primer  wortls,  easily 
reeoj'ni/inf'  the,  a,  viother,  is,  I,  etc.  She 
(lid  e(|ualiy  well  on  the  lists  of  primer, 
first-,  second-  and  third-reader  words. 

I  or  example,  these  third-reader  words 
were  taken  in  stride:  heard,  heautiful, 
clothe,  really,  different,  etc.  On  these 
word  recognition  tests,  Susan  called  off 
the  werrds  accurately,  makitiK  100% 
scores  all  the  way  through  the  third- 
reader  level. 

At  this  |)oint,  our  friend  compliment¬ 
ed  his  daughter  very  ^raciously  hut 
offered  no  further  comments.  1  hen  he 
calmly  suy'^ested  that  we  show  how  to 
^»ive  the  test  to  find  Susan’s  readin^  lev¬ 
el. » 

Not  wishing  to  take  any  chances,  we 
began  with  the  easiest  Ixnik,  the  first 
pre-primer.  \V  hat  happened  at  this  |X)int 
was  not  new  t(»  us  —  hut  we  were 
ama/ed!  Susan  IcMtked  at  each  word  and 
called  it  out  like  a  circus  barker.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  not  have  the  least  idea  of 
what  hapixned  in  the  story.  She  did 
the  same  kind  of  word  calling  with  IkHIi 
primer  and  first-reader  st(tries.  Susan 
couldn't  read  any  of  the  Ixioks;  she  was 
a  word  caller  of  top  rank. 

Susan  —  a  very  bright  girl  —  was  the 
victim  of  a  reading  program  based  sole¬ 
ly  on  sounding  out  words,  on  a  weird 
system  of  phonics.  She  had  learned  to 
do  all  that  was  recjuired  hy  the  zealots 
of  the  system:  namely,  to  call  words. 

Susan’s  problem  was  a  challenge,  so 
we  had  a  private  session  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  help  her.  W’e  selected 
an  interesting  story  and  discussed  it. 
I'his  was  done  to  get  her  interested  in 
the  storv  rather  than  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words.  ITien  we  read  the  first 
part  in  a  normal  speaking  voice,  paus¬ 
ing  now  and  then  to  comment  on  it.  Af¬ 


ter  we  had  her  interest  at  a  high  point, 
we  let  her  read  silently  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Susan  thought  it  was  a  great  story, 
re-reading  orally  with  excellent  expres¬ 
sion  certain  parts  which  we  discussed. 
Susan  had  proved  to  herself  that  read¬ 
ing  can  Ik  fun,  that  learning  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words  was  only  a  part  of  read- 
ing. 

l  ater,  we  had  a  friendly  chat  with 
Susan’s  father.  He  was  pleased  to  learn 
how  easily  his  daughter’s  problem  could 
lx-  corrected.  Ifefore  we  left  he  explain¬ 
ed,  "I  sus|H‘(ted  a  problem  and  now  I 
am  sure.  I  have  siviy  left  interesting  and 
easy  Ixioks  around  here  but  Susan  hadn’t 
taken  the  bait.  She  hasn’t  learned  to 
read  because  she  has  had  only  phonics 
which  is  a  part  of  reading.” 

Word  callers  like  Susan  are  made, 
not  Ixirn.  1  hey  are  made  in  many  ways 
which  will  be  discussed  later.  Word  call¬ 
ing  indicates  a  need  for  help. 

/  ij)  Movement 

I'.veryone  has  seen  travelers  on  sub 
ways  and  trains  silently  moving  their 
lips  or  whispering  to  themselves  as  they 
read.  I  his  lip  movement  during  silent 
reading  is  a  sign  that  these  travelers  are 
reading  on  c  rutches.  I  hey  are  using  lip 
movement  to  help  them  hobble  along 
with  their  reading  disabilities.'’* 

Sometimes  this  lip-movement  habit  is 
a  carry -overdrniii  childlDKxl.  I'or  exam¬ 
ple,  l  ony  was  not  doing  very  well  in  the 
third  grade.  He  not  only  used  lip  move¬ 
ment,  but  also  used  finger  |X)inting  in 
reading  third  grade  fxK»ks.  He  mispro¬ 
nounced  words  and  read  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice.  Of  course,  I’ony  did  nc»t 
understand  verv  well  what  he  was  read¬ 
ing  because  he  was  having  too  many 
problems. 

'I’ony  had  no  bad  reading  habits 
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wlit-n  he  read  u  primer  and  a  lirst  read¬ 
er.  He  lx‘>'an  showing  lip  movement 
when  he  came  to  words  lie  did  not  know 
h<iw  to  pronounce  in  a  second  reader. 
His  problem  was  solved  by  usin^  second- 
reader  IxKiks  and  current  events  pajiers 
lor  hiiddiiiK  the  reading  skills  he  need¬ 
ed.  I  rom  this  jioint  on,  l  ony’s  parents 
and  teachers  hel|H‘d  hv  ^fiulin^  him  to 
thing's  he  could  read  without  si^ns  of 
difhculty  and,  therefore,  could  enjoy. 

\V  hen  c  hildren  are  forced  to  read  day 
in  and  day  out  IxMtks  that  are  tixi  hard, 
they  are  sure  to  have  had  haliits.  I'liese 
habits,  practiced  over  the  years,  iK'come 
the  handicaps  of  adults. 

One  of  our  college  freshmen.  Miss 
Armant,  was  a  ^ockI  illustration  of  liow 
h|)  movement  can  lx  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  She  was  a  very  hri^'ht  student, 
hut  was  iinding  that  college  courses 
loaded  her  down  with  too  much  reading. 

During  an  interview  we  learned  that 
Miss  Armant’s  hinh  scIuh)!  teachers  tried 
to  yet  her  to  correct  her  lip  movement 
haliit.  So  she  Ix'^an  to  spend  lon^  hours 
of  reading  at  home,  l  inally,  she  ^ot  in¬ 
to  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  all  her  as¬ 
signment.  Now  she  was  in  college  where 
it  was  necessary  to  read  long  assign¬ 
ments. 

Miss  Armant  was  more  than  willing 
to  learn  how  to  do  silent  reading  rapidly 
and  well.  When  she  linished  her  college 
reading  course,  she  could  read  silently 
as  much  in  one  hour  as  she  had  read 
.dotid  in  nine  hours. 

A  rapid  reader  can  read  much  faster 
than  he  can  talk.  Therefore,  when  a 
jXMir  reader  shows  any  signs  of  lip  move¬ 
ment,  he  is  slowing  his  silent  reading 
down  to  his  oral  reading  rate.  He  is,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  necessarily  a  slow 
reader. 

Wise  teachers  watch  for  this  danger 


signal.  They  guide  these  pupils  into  easi¬ 
er  materials  where  this  lip-movement 
habit  will  not  lx*  practiced.  And,  they 
give  them  help  on  phonics  or  other 
needs.  They  know  that  lip  movement  is 
used  by  pupils  who  are  in  trouble. 

Parents,  tcKi,  can  note  this  sign  of 
difhculty.  I.ven  a  slight  tendency  to  lip 
movement  while  reading  silently  is 
worthy  of  note,  fxcausc*  prevention  is 
always  easier  than  correction. 

Hcactioiis  to  (  ’.oiiflicts 

W  hen  adults  have  mental  conllicts, 
they  Ixhave  in  various  ways.  If  they  are 
in  g(NKl  mental  health,  they  may  ac¬ 
tively  and  aggressively  arrive  at  satis- 
factorv  solutions.  Some  may  run  away 
from  their  problems,  taking  a  do-noth¬ 
ing  attitude,  Ix-ating  their  wives,  Ix*- 
come  chronic  alcoholics,  calling  up  their 
childlxMiil  reactions,  or  Ixhaving  in 
many  unusual  ways. 

C  hildren,  however,  have  other  ways 
of  Ixhaving  when  in  trouble.  They  are 
recpiired  bv  law  to  go  to  school;  however, 
they  can  play  IxMikey.  They  also  can  es¬ 
cape  by  daydreaming.  Their  tensions 
sometimes  are  revealed  by  vomiting,  bed 
wetting,  finger-nail  biting,  tics,  temper 
tantrums,  and  tense  muscles.  In  these 
and  other  ways,  children  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  react  to  their  conllicts. 

In  unfortunate  reading  situations, 
children  and  adults  may  pick  up  a 
crutch,  such  as  lip  movement  and  linger 
]K)inting.  Or,  they  may  show  their 
mounting  tensions  in  their  high-pitched 
voices,  jerky  motions,  miscalling  of 
words,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  are  signs 
of  trouble. 

Here  are  some  signs  of  reading 
trouble  which  parents  and  teachers  may 
note. 


si(;ns  oi  hkadim;  dm- i  icim  ies 
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1.  Avoidance  of  reailin>; 

2.  Dislike  for  readin^  and,  some¬ 
times,  for  sch(M)l 

3.  I'ension  reflected  in  a  hinh- 
pitched  voice  in  oral  reading, 
frowning,  scowling,  twitches 
(tics),  distractihility 

4.  lleversing  letters  and  words 

5.  Inability  to  sound  out,  or  pro¬ 
nounce  words 

6.  W  ord  calling 

7.  l  ip  movement 

H.  I'inger  pointing 

9.  I.ow  comprehension,  including 
inability  to  think  al)out  what  is 
read 

Of  course,  children  have  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  growing  up;  learning  to  be  a 
g«MHl  reader  is  only  one  of  them.  But 
reading  ability  is  important  to  them,  not 
only  for  progress  in  scIuk)!,  but  also  for 
a  well-balanced  personality. 


Several  ways  of  reacting  to  failures 
in  reading  have  Ix'en  recited  here  to 
show  how  each  |H-rson  behaves  as  a 
whole  human  Ixing.  There  are  reasons 
for  Ix'havior.  In  seeking  to  understand 
these  reasons,  we  become  bc-tter  parents 
and  teachers. 

I'ever,  for  example,  is  an  indication 
of  a  physical  illness.  It  is  a  symptom,  or 
sign,  of  trouble,  l  ever  may  lx*  one  symp¬ 
tom  of  |)oliomyelitis,  iniluen/a,  pneu¬ 
monia,  or  a  host  of  any  other  hig-name 
infections  which  cause  the  Ixxly  temp¬ 
erature  to  rise.  Likewise,  signs  of  read¬ 
ing  difiiculty  are  only  indications  of  a 
|x*rsonality  struggling  against  (xltls — 
sometimes  overwhelming. 

What  causes  these  symptoms?  What 
can  we  do  alxuit  them?  These  are  the 
questions  to  he  answered  in  order  to 
give  the  right  help  when  it  is  needed 
most." 
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UNlll.  lour  u-ars  aj;o,  llic  I'l 
Dorado  reading'  program  was 
topical  oi  most  programs  through¬ 
out  the  louiitry.  In  >'rades  one,  two  and 
three  eaih  teacher  divided  her  children 
into  three  readin^  groups  vvliich  were 
relerrc'd  to  as  superior,  average  and  iin- 
tnalure.  1  here  was  a  carefully  worked 
out  tnnetahle  as  to  where  each  Kroup 
sluudd  he  at  the  eiul  of  each  six-weeks 
period.  Whenever  teachers  in  these 
j^rades  came  toj>ether  for  meeting’s,  there 
was  a  ^ood  deal  of  discussion  as  to  where 
this  Kroup  or  that  Krou|)  was  reading. 

In  Krades  four,  ii\e  and  six,  Kroup- 
itiK  was  discontinued  and  every  child 
was  placed  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  l)ook  at  the  same  time.  Under 
this  plan,  all  children  in  a  given  r(K)in 
in  the  intermediate  grades  were  "taught 
to  read”  material  on  the  same  grade  lev¬ 
el.  True,  there  were  several  sets  of  sup¬ 
plementary  readers  availahle  for  use  in 
each  classnMtm,  hut  all  readers  were  on 
the  same  grade  level.  In  many  eases, 
those  children  unahle  to  read  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  considered  retarded  or  dull, 
while  others  in  the  same  r(K)m  who  were 
able  to  read  on  that  grade  level  devel- 
<»|H-d  loafing  hahits  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  iK'came  discipline  prohlems.  Hy 
actual  count,  approximately  40%  of 
the  children  ohserved  showed  signs  of 


frustration  and  symptoms  of  tension 
and  anxiety. 

In  the  Junior  High  ScIkkjI,  there  was 
(»ne  class  in  "remedial”  reading  for  sev¬ 
enth  grade  youngsters  who  were  severe¬ 
ly  retarded,  leachers  in  the  content 
area  were  expected  to  teach  the  vexabu- 
lary  peculiar  to  their  subject  field.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  often  heard  to  complain, 
"I  can’t  teach  my  subject  Ixcause  I  have 
t(K)  many  |)oor  readers.”  The  elementary 
sch(K)ls  were  blamed  for  sending  t(K) 
many  poorly  prepared  students  to  the 
seventh  grade. 

In  the  Senior  High  School,  there  were 
no  special  classes  in  reading.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  youngster  should  e\er 
reach  high  school  with  a  deficiency  in 
reading.  Teachers  in  the  content  fields 
complained,  however,  that  they  did  have 
|KH)r  readers  ami  wondered  why  the 
I'.nglish  teachers  and  the  junior  High 
before  them  did  not  do  something  alxjiit 
it. 

How  It  licfian 

During  the  Tail  in  1952,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  a  s|K‘ciaI  effort  should  be 
made  to  iniprove  the  reading  program 
in  the  T.l  Dorado  schcxds,  hoping  there¬ 
by  to  improve  tbe  total  instruc  tional  pro¬ 
gram.  I  bis  decision  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  rtiading  is  fundamental 
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to  all  learning  priKCsscs.  It  was  further 
assumed  that  if  pupils  were  taught  to 
reatl  pr(i|H-rly  and  elheiently  there  would 
Ik*  iiuiih  less  difhculty  in  the  teuehing 
of  other  subject  matter  areas. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 
the  Director  of  Instruction  went  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  195  3  to  the  annual  reading  in¬ 
stitute  at  I'emple  University,  founded 
hy  I  iiimett  A.  Ilelts.  After  the  director 
attended  the  institute  and  others  that 
followed,  including  the  ones  sponsored 
hy  I  he  Hetts  Keading  Clinic,  llaver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  a  basic  philosoplr^’ 
for  a  reading  program  in  1.1  Dorado  was 
develo|H‘d.  Ibis  philosophy  included 
the  following  principles: 

1.  Heading  should  he  considered  as 
a  pnK'ess  rather  than  as  a  subject. 

2.  A  wide  range  of  reading  ability 
exists  at  any  one  “grade  level,”  therefore, 
dillerentiated  instructitm  is  necessary  on 
all  grade  levels. 

3.  I'.ducation  increases  individual 
dillerences. 

4.  I'verv  child  shoidd  lx-  taught  to 
read  at  his  fullest  capacity. 

5.  Heading  shriuld  he  taught  on  all 
grade  levels,  in  all  subject  matter  areas 
and  hy  all  teachers. 

6.  I  ach  child  shoidd  he  given  an 
informal  reading  inventory  in  order  to 
find  out  his  specific  reading  needs. 

7.  l  our  reading  levels  should  he 
determined  for  the  children  in  each 
classriKim  as  follows: 

(  I  )  lnde|X'ndent  l  evel — 'fhe  high¬ 
est  level  at  which  the  child  can 
read  with  full  understanding. 

(2')  Instructional  I.evel — The  level 
at  which  svstematic  instruction 
can  he  initiated. 

('3)  frustration  l  evel — 'fhe  level  at 
which  the  individual  is  thwart¬ 
ed  and  reading  success  is  im- 
fKissihle. 


(4)  C^apacity  l  evel  —  Hearing  level. 

After  a  basic  philosophy  had  Ix'cn  de- 
celoped,  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
new  program  started  was  a  dillicult  one. 
It  involved  getting  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  in  one  scIkhiI  system  to 
accept  a  new  philosophy  of  teaching 
and  apply  this  philosophy  to  their  teach¬ 
ing  metlKxIs.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  ex|H‘ri- 
enced  teachers  to  make  these  changes 
in  a  short  pericxl  of  time. 

In  I'hc  I'.lcmctitary  Schools 

fo  start  the  program  in  I  I  Dorado, 
it  was  decideil  that  it  wiiuld  he  best  to 
start  with  a  small  numlxT  of  teachers 
and  enlarge  the  program  after  some  ex¬ 
periences  had  Ixm  gained  in  a  limited 
numher  of  classrtHims.  four  teachers 
were  selected  from  four  tlifferent  ele¬ 
mentary  scluHils  to  initiate  the  |)rogram 
during  the  last  semester  of  1953. 

fhe  first  step  was  to  orient  the  four 
teachers  to  the  plan,  to  get  them  to  ac¬ 
cept,  for  a  treout  period,  the  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  new’  pliilosophv  and 
to  learn  flow  to  give  an  informal  reading 
inventorv. 

I  aih  teacher  then  grou|)ed  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  of  the  four  classriKims  as 
the  next  step  and  gave  each  cliild  an 
informal  reading  inventory,  'fhe  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Instruction  assisted  with  the  read¬ 
ing  invi’iitories  where  necessary  and 
when  nc’C’dc'd. 

from  the  results  of  the  inventories 
and  on  the  basis  of  other  knowledge 
the  teacher  had  cmicerning  the  child, 
the  children  in  each  rcKim  were  dividc'd 
into  as  many  groups  as  were  found 
nc’cc'ssarv.  Heading  material  was  tlien 
provided  for  the  groups  according  to 
their  achievement  levels,  fhe  daily 
schedule  was  arranged  vi  that  the  read¬ 
ing  |K’ricxl  was  one  hour  in  length.  This 
h<»ur  then  fx-came  a  dirc’ctc’d  reading 
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p<Timl  with  the  teacher  moving  from  one 
group  to  another  as  needed.  A  vital  part 
of  this  step  was  to  lead  the  child  to 
understand,  to  face,  and  to  accept  his 
reading  level  without  any  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority  or  su|HTioritv,  deix-nding  on 
whether  he  was  able  t»)  read  IkIow  or 
al)o\e  grade  level. 

riie  third  step  was  parent  education, 
leac  her-parent  conferences  were  held 
and  explanations  were  made  at  parent- 
teacher  meetings;  as  a  result,  very  little 
dilfiiulty  was  encountered  with  parents 
since  most  of  them  were  anxious  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  ex|HTiment. 

In  the  iK-ginning,  it  was  planned  to 
limit  the  ex|H'riment  to  the  four  original 
nMiins  for  the  Spring  semester  of  195^. 
However,  the  results  were  so  gratifying 
that  in  a  matter  of  weeks  almost  every 
teacher  in  the  elementary  scIkmiIs  were 
seeking  itiformation  alxiut  the  new  read¬ 
ing  techni(|ue.  Ily  the  last  of  March,  all 
teachers  in  grades  four,  live  and  six  in 
one  of  the  scIkkcIs  were  working  with 
the  idc*a.  Hy  Septemlnr,  195!i,  every 
teacher  in  the  elementarv  grades  was 
ready  to  convert  to  the  |dan. 

In  I  he  junior  inf’ll  School 

I  he  first  step  in  intrcKlucing  develop¬ 
mental  reading  in  the  Junior  High 
SchcMtl  was  made  with  the  language  arts 
program  in  the  seventh  grade.  Formerly, 
reading,  writing,  composition,  grammar, 
literature  and  spelling  were  t.iught  in  a 
one-hour  |H‘ri(Kl  each  day.  L’nder  the  re¬ 
vised  plan,  this  hIcKk  of  work  in  the 
language  arts  area  was  divided  into  two 
hloc  ks  of  work  with  a  full  hour  each  day 
given  to  each.  Heading  was  groupc‘d 
with  literature  in  one  of  these  blocks 
and  the  elementary  plan  of  instruction 
used.  While  the  remedial  approach  is 


still  being  used  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  some  expe-rimenting  is  going  on 
in  an  attempt  to  start  a  program  of  de¬ 
velopmental  reading  in  these  grades. 

I  xperiments  are  also  underway  at 
this  time  in  an  attempt  to  get  junior 
High  teachers  to  use  the  differentiated 
methcMl  of  teaching  in  (ether  subject  mat¬ 
ter  areas  such  as  mathematics  and  scKial 
studies. 

In  Vhv  Senior  Ui^i  ScIkhiI 

During  the  I'all  of  1954,  a  tenth 
grade  class  was  organized  for  experi¬ 
mental  study.  All  tenth  grade  pupils  in 
high  scIkkiI  were  given  the  (California 
Heading  lest  and  pupils  who  made  a 
score  bc-low  the  2()th  pcTcentile  were 
placed  in  this  class  with  the  consent  of 
the  parents. 

A  r(M)n)  was  e(|uipped  for  group  work 
with  reading  materials  (classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  reading  levels),  with  tables, 
chairs  and  a  tape  recorder.  Pupils  in 
this  class  t(M)k  no  other  Fnglish  that 
year.  Fhe  next  year,  1955,  three  classes 
were  organized  in  the  same  manner. 
I’his  year,  1956,  three  classes  are  being 
taught  with  emphasis  on  reading.  More 
careful  screening  is  being  done,  how¬ 
ever,  with  an  informal  reading  inven¬ 
tory  given  to  those  students  selected  for 
the  class. 

So  far,  it  is  thought  gcHwl  results  are 
iK-ing  obtained  and  there  is  vmie  evi¬ 
dence  of  Senior  High  ScIkk)!  teachers 
beginning  to  use  the  differentiated  meth- 
(hI  of  teaching  in  other  subjects. 

Some  Results 

It  is  very  difFicult  to  measure  all  the 
results  of  this  program,  but  after  ap¬ 
proximately  four  years,  some  results  can 
be  pointed  out. 
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In  the*  lirsi  |)|,kc,  tiu'  pr()i>rain  Inis 
h;i(l  II  very  whok-somc  iHVct  u|M»n  tlio 
nu-nt;il  IumIiIi  iiikI  atliliuii*  ol'  iliiKIrcn 
and  hiH  licTs.  \iinost  witlioiil  I’xtrplion, 
riMclin^  lias  Ixionu'  an  advyntiiry.  On 
many  (Kiasions  pupils  have  voteil  read¬ 
ing  In  he  their  iH’si-hketl  suhjeet. 

In  the  si-eond  plaee,  teai  hers  are  Ih‘- 
^innin^  to  use  the  le(hni(|iies  nt  ditler- 
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entiation  in  other  subject  mailer  areas 
with  h<khI  results.  In  fact,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  diflerentiated  teaching 
is  heiti^  done  in  all  other  basic  subjects. 
In  the  seeondarx  schools,  teachers  are 
dilierentiatin^  instruction  in  I'n^lish, 
science  and  siKial  science  and  cloin^ 
some  e.spermientin^  in  some  ol  the  other 
sidiject  matter  areas. 


j.  Kendai.e  Hoccard 


Su|H‘rinlendent  Chirland  A.  Stuhhlefield  and  Director  Kendall 
Howard  have  ^iyen  unusual  leadership  to  the  scIkhiIs  of  I  I  Dorado, 
Arkansas.  I  hrounh  their  own  participation  in  their  in-service  program, 
they  have  earned  the  eonhdence  ol  both  teachers  and  patrons.  —  /a/i/or 


Reading  to  Babies  and 

Young  Children 

liy  CiAHI’.Y  C  f  i;VM,A.\l)  MVI  |{S 

i  ditor.  ni(;iii.i(;in  s  ton  cnuDniis 


Honc\<i(dc,  I 

S  W  I'  (i()  l)iK  k  into  the  i  liildiKKnl 
hiot^rapiiies  ol  tiiiiious  men  ol 
llie  1  son’s  ;mcl  earlier,  ue  find 
that  nearly  all  ni  them  were  read  to  in 
the  home,  Irnm  their  very  early  years  — 
lamnln,  Wallace,  Darwin,  (iaitnn, 
Spencer,  Dic  kens,  Hums,  to  name  a  lew  . 

lint  (hiring  the  earlv  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  emphasis  in  the  L'nited  Stales 
hy  children’s  librarians  and  leaders  in 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
was  solely  otj  store  telling.  l  eachers 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
were  trained  to  tell  stetries.  C  hildren’s 
librarians  had  their  free  storytelling 
hours  open  to  all  children.  None  would 
deny  that  storytelling  has  g(K)d  values. 
Our  only  tjuestion  is  alxiut  its  limita¬ 
tions. 

leaders  in  the  field  of  reading  and 
child  decelopment  are  now  scrambling 
to  get  on  to  the  rc-ad  to  the  hahy-and- 
yiiing  c  hild  bandwagon.  Twenty-live 
years  ago  this  wagon  was  almost  empty 
and  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
|irc-sent  centurv  there  was  no  wagon.  Vet 
there  were  long  caravans  of  bandwagons 
jammed  with  storytellers  then. 

\\7/y  the  (7/</>/g*'  in 

In  part,  this  rapid  change  lias  come 
aixlut  through  the  current  thinking  on 
how  children  communicate  and  learn 
language  and  get  readv  to  read.  Perhaps 
much  of  this  thinking  has  been  thrust 


‘cuusylvauia 

u|>on  the  "thinkers”  hy  other  forces, 
leachers  and  their  supervisors  are  see¬ 
ing  lic'iw  much  better  most  children 
speak  at  schcM)!  and  learn  to  read,  who 
have  Ikch  read  to  a  great  deal  at  home. 

Publishers  of  children’s  Ixxiks  have 
found  that  beautiful,  well-illustrated 
hooks  from  which  almost  any  person  can 
read  to  the  child  over  two  or  three,  are 
best  sellers.  How  rapidly  such  bcxiks 
have  been  coming  out! 

Parents  and  grandparents  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  reading  from  such  hcxiks  to 
the  children  cjuiets  them  and  makes 
them  happy;  that,  moreover,  almost  any¬ 
one  can  read  so  easy  material,  whereas 
eery  few  persons  can  or  would  try  to 
tell  stories.  Most  of  all,  jierhaps,  is  the 
growing  army  of  hahy  sitters.  Nothing 
else  h.is  been  such  a  IxMin  to  them  and 
a  comfort  to  the  absent  parent,  knowing 
so  useful  media  of  entertaining  young 
children  is  avail.ihle. 

Many  a  teacher  has  discovered,  ttx), 
that  children  in  schixil  like  to  listen  to 
storic-s  read  to  them,  c'spi-cially  when  she 
often  holds  up  the  Ixxtk  for  them  to 
see  the  illustrations  or  lets  them  browse 
individuallv  through  these  Ixxiks.  An 
increasing  numfHT  of  teachers  are  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  their  pupils,  even  on  up 
through  high  scIkm)!. 

However,  in  the  early  thirties  widely 
cited  clinical  studies  of  two  or  three 
|X)or  readers  reixirted  that  these  children 
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had  been  read  to  at  home.  Ihe  tlin- 
ician  at  once  eomluded  that  the  then 
slowly-^nminj;  practice  ol  reading  to 
children  should  lx-  discouraged  on  the 
theory  that  the  listening  child  would 
grow  t(M)  la/y  to  try,  himselt,  to  learn  to 
read.  And  then  for  se\eral  years  teach¬ 
ers  were  often  told  that  they  should  urge 
parents  not  to  read  to  their  children. 

Ifut  such  advice  seems  now  to  have 
disapixared.  Admitting  that  an  (xca- 
sional  child,  read  to  a  great  deal  at 
home,  is  a  reading  laggard,  the  |)revail- 
ing  advice  is  to  go  on  reading  to  this 
child  while  effecTive  ways  are  Ix-ing 
sought  to  help  him  learn  to  reatl. 

One  of  my  own  children,  who  was 
read  to  a  great  deal  at  home  from  the 
time  he  was  seventeen  months  of  age 
till  long  after  he  had  entered  school, 
barely  read  at  all  before  about  the  third 
gratle,  when  he  took  a  terrific  leap  for¬ 
ward  so  great  grew  his  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  meaning  from  the  printed  page. 
Some  of  the  repeated  cases  of  jKK)r  reail- 
ers  at  the  Hetts  Heading  C  linic  were  far 
advanced  in  listening  to  stories  read  to 
them. 

The  present  writer  reportetl  in  1925* 
some  notes  he  had  kept  between  1914 
anil  1924  on  what  had  been  read  to  his 
three  children,  and  some  evidence  of 
the  effect  on  them  of  this  reading  in 
terms  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences 
they  had  heard  over  and  over  from  sev¬ 
eral  stories,  woven  later  into  their  re¬ 
corded  spontaneous  fanciful  yarns. 

'I’o  (|uote,  "Here  we  find  that  whole 
phrase's  and  sentences  are  (|uoted  ver¬ 
batim  by  these  children  from  stories  that 
had  been  read  to  them,  from  a  few  days 
to  several  months  or  a  year  previously. 
Any  one  remark  combined  numerous 
parts  of  one  or  several  stories,  some¬ 
times  including  elements  of  immediate 


ex|H'rience.  In  their  casual  speech, 
moreover,  we  recognize  freipiently  a 
phrase  or  a  clause  manifestly  traceable 
to  the  language  of  stories  which  hail 
been  read  to  them.” 

Why  Story  Heading? 

In  that  same  IxMtk  several  pages  were 
also  devoted  to  "Why  Story-reading  to 
\’ery  Young  C  hildren  Is  |•referablc  to 
Storytelling.”  With  a  few  added,  here 
are  the  reasons  given: 

1.  Story-reading  can  Ixgin  much 
earlier  than  storv telling.  The  picture  at¬ 
tracts  the  child's  attention.  W  hile  he 
l(M)ks  at  it,  he  hears  what  is  said  alxiut 
it,  he  hears  some  or  all  the  rhyme  or 
storv.  W  hat  he  sees  is  enriched  by  what 
he  hears  and  what  he  hears  makes  more 
meaningfid  the  picture. 

2.  Only  a  few  persons  can  tell  a 
story  well,  or  think  thev  can.  Almost 
any  person  caring  lor  the  hahy  or  tot 
can  read  to  him  —  parent,  grand|)arent, 
h.il)y-sitter.  1  herefore,  practically  every 
youngster  can  have  stories  read  to  him. 

3.  When  a  little  child  hears  a  story 
read,  the  language  he  hears  is  better, 
as  a  rule,  than  when  the  story  is  told. 
Besides,  he  hears  exactly  the  same 
words,  phrase's  and  sc'iitences  over  and 
over  when  the  story  is  read.  I  bis  same¬ 
ness  the  little  ihild  likes  and  it,  obvious¬ 
ly,  is  Ix-tter  for  his  s|H'ech  development. 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  pictures  to 
attrait  and  hold  his  interest,  reading  to 
the  ihilil  may  more  easily  calm  and 
i|uiet  him  than  mere  telling  will — of 
obvious  advantage  to  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

5.  It  easily  affords  giKxl  compan¬ 
ionship  hi'tween  him  and  the  parent, 
grandparent  or  older  chilil,  especially 
between  the  young  listener  and  his 
father  or  older  brother  or  sister. 


I.  Myers,  Garry  Glevelanit,  The  1. earner  anil  llif  AllituJe.  SanfKirn,  Boston,  1925. 
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6.  With  the  pictured  help,  reading 
to  the  child  broadens  his  information 
and  gives  him  more  to  think  alxiut  and 
talk  alxiut. 

7.  \\  hen  you  tell  the  child  a  story, 
he  connects  what  he  hears  with  you  as 
the  source.  When  you  read  to  him,  he 
connects  what  he  hears  with  the  lxK)k, 
the  source  from  which  most  of  his  later 
learning  may  come. 

8.  It  makes  him  wish  to  read  such 
stories  from  a  IxMik,  himself,  hy  and  hy. 

9.  It  cultivates  in  him  a  tenderness 
toward  IxMiks. 

10.  it  stimulates  interest  in  mean¬ 
ing  rather  than  in  mere  sounds  and 
words.  A  child  often  read  to  in  his  early 
years  will  hardly  iH-coine  a  mere  word- 
pronouncer  when  he  reads. 

11.  It  strongly  exercises  him  in  giKul 
habits  of  concentration  in  connection 
with  a  IxMik.  Perhaps  no  other  training 
will  prove  so  helpful  later  to  the  child’s 
learning  at  schrxil  as  having  Iktii  read 
to  constantly  from  early  hahvhfKul. 

12.  Heading  to  the  hahy  and  young 
child  is  giMid  for  the  |K‘rson  reading  to 
him:  It  improves  his  own  ease  and  force¬ 
fulness  of  s|H‘ech.  Hie  Ix'st  st-ories  for 
young  c  hildren  are  in  simple,  vivid,  pic- 
turesipie  and  forceful  I  nglish.  \\  hen  an 
older  brother  or  sister  reads  to  the  habv 
or  tot  this  older  child,  Ik*  he  only  an 
average  or  pHtr  reader,  greatly  im|)roves 
his  own  reading  skill.  Perhaps  no  tutor 
could  help  a  |KMir  rc'ader  as  much  as  this 
|KM)r  reader  can  help  himself  hy  read¬ 
ing  to  an  eager  little  listener. 

(7/fx>si«g  /looks 

1  here*  have  hc*en  a  few  concerted  ef¬ 
forts  to  stinudate  parents  and  guide 
them  in  ch<K)sing  gfMxl  IxMjks  from  which 

2.  Sumner.  ('Iar«*nee  \\'i*sley,  anti 
Met'liirK  N  Clo.,  ('hieaKo,  I9i8. 


to  read  to  their  babies  and  young  chil¬ 
dren.  In  1935,  the  late  Clarence  Wes¬ 
ley  Sumner,  then  librarian  of  the 
Youngstown  C(7hio)  Public  Library, 
founded  what  he  called  “Hie  Mothers 
PuHiiii,"  a  separate,  homey  nnim  in  the 
library,  to  which  fathers  and  mothers 
came,  often  with  their  babies  and  little 
children,  to  lind  Ixniks  to  read  to  them 
at  home.  Mr.  Sumner  aiul  the  present 
writer  re|M»rted  this  project  and  its  phil¬ 
osophy,  with  emphasis  on  reading  to 
young  children,  in  "Ihaiks  and  llahies."- 
I'ollowing  Mr.  Sumner’s  retirement,  the 
project  ended. 

In  the  future  many  fathers  and 
mothers  of  young  children  leaving  their 
place  of  work  will  prohahly  take  along  a 
IxKik.or  two  from  which  to  read  to  the 
hah\  or  very  young  child  at  home.  A  pat¬ 
tern  for  such  jiractices  has  In'en  estab¬ 
lished  in  an  industry  w)iose  president 
also  has  In-en  chairman  of  the  National 
Hook  C  ommittee. 

His  name  is  CiliK-rt  \\ .  C  hapman, 
President  of  the  ^  ale  and  Lowne  Manu¬ 
facturing  Cioinp'any,  Ciallatin,  lennes- 
see.  He  tells  almut  it  in  the  Decomlx'r, 
1956,  issue  (»f  “Harper’s  Magazine.’’ 
I  he  Committee’s  ho|)e  is  to  make  availa¬ 
ble  to  parents  shelves  of  reading-aloud 
lHM)ks  in  places  where  such  liooks  would 
not  ordinarilv  Im*  found.  “I  oifered  the 
c(M>|K'ration  of  my  company,”  writes  Mr. 
Chapman,  “in  developing  an  ex|K*ri- 
mental  reading-aloud  program  .  .  .  My 
assixiates  were  receptice  to  the  idea.” 

Lhe  experiment  began  in  two  small 
new  plants,  with  4  5  Ixxik  titles  for  each 
plant,  sc'lected  from  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Lihrarv  IxHik  list  and  purc  hased  from 
l(Kal  IxKikstores. 

Myers,  Garry  C'levelaml,  Rrxiks  and  Rtihies,  A.  C. 
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The  employee  wishing  to  borrow  a 
book  bad  to  leave  no  signature,  and  kept 
the  b(K)k  as  long  as  be  liked.  A  ehetk-up 
on  the  results  of  the  enterprise  indicate 
that  it  is  a  success.  No  doubt  the  plan 
will  spread  to  hundreds  of  industries 


throughout  the  nation  and  reach  thous¬ 
ands  of  homes,  where  fathers  and 
mothers  will  lx*  reading  to  their  young 
children,  furthering  greater  family  hap- 
|)iness  and  creating  early  in  children  a 
lasting  love  of  g(MKl  h<K»ks  and  reading. 


■M.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SHARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Tin  Proiiioai.  I’idaoikjcf..  Hy  IVrnI 
Howard  Bill.  N.  Y.  I'xposilion.  I9SS.  S^.SO. 

this  novel  deals  with  two  years  in  the 
life  of  an  idealistic  and  enthusiastic  schiMil 
su|ierintendent  in  a  small  town.  Teachers  and 
school  administrators  will  enjoy  followinK  the 
tempestuous  career  of  this  su|>erintendent  as 
he  comes  into  conllict  with  vested  interests 
in  the  community. — \V.  I’.  S. 

In  1 1  I  i.KC  TCAi,  I  hamp:  I  iii  Acto- 
Hi(K;HAriiv  Of  A  St  iiooi  tf At  in  h.  By  ('ar- 
roll  Atkinson.  N.  Y.  I  xposition.  I9SS.  $4.00. 

When  Uarroll  .Atkinson,  vime  years  aKo, 
wrote  True  ('onfcssiiins  itf  a  1‘h.l).,  he  ac- 
complishetl  a  fury  similar  to  that  affortletl  us 
by  Maria  Monk  of  tinh.ippv  memors.  In  this 
very  challenKinK  story,  I’h.l).  Atkinson  tells  a 
startlinidy  frank  storv  of  how  a  sensitive  anti 
ambitious  man  finds  his  niche  in  the  world. 
Spurretl  on  hy  his  love  for  his  chihlren  and 
his  tiesire  to  satisfy  their  needs,  the  protano- 
nist  moves  ahead.  OimhI  reatlinx  for  teachers 
and  school  ailministrators. — VV.  I’.  S. 

A  I  fac  iii  R  Vn  w's  Tin  St  iiotn.  (  hisis. 
By  Wilma  (iunn  .May.  N.  Y.  I’aKcant  Press. 
1957.  $5.00. 

There  has  probably  been  a  s<  bool  crisis 
ever  since  tbe  days  when  cavemen  took  up¬ 
on  themselves  the  task  of  instriictinK  their 
offsprinK  into  the  mtires  of  the  family  anti 
the  triln-.  Many  etliicators  tcalay  tIeliKht  au¬ 
diences  at  the  various  crossroads  of  the  coun 


try  with  startliiiK,  if  hollow,  ex|iost'-s  of  the 
momentous  crisis  that  fiices  education  tialay. 
I  he  author  of  the  present  volume  has  some 
verv  caustic  thiuKs  to  say  alMiiit  some  forms 
of  eihication  tiHlay.  She  wants  more  "com¬ 
plete  education  in  the  early  Kiatles,"  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  "siK'ial”  aspect  of  the  scIumiI; 
anti  stroiiKer  pre-schiNil  preparation.  All  of 
her  comments  are  worth  attention  whether 
you  aKree  with  her  |)oint  of  view  or  not. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Piiii  osoriiit'  Phoiii  I  ms:  .An  Inihoiicc- 
TOKV  Book  Of  Iti  Aiii.Nt.s  I  ilitetl  hy  .Maur¬ 
ice  Mandelbaum,  I  rancis  W.  (iramlich,  anil 
Alan  Boss  .Anderson.  .N.  Y.  I  he  M.icmillan 
(ioiiipany.  1957.  $6.25. 

Ihis  volume  evolved  out  of  an  intriMliic- 
tory  course  in  philoviphy  taiiKht  at  D.irt- 
mouth.  It  is  a  IwKik  of  re.idiiiKs  and  as  silt  h 
it  cosers  a  verv  witle  field.  It  is  bv  no  means 
liniiteil  to  any  particular  phase  of  philosophy 
but  it  was  tlesiKneil  to  provide  students  with 
materials  tlealiiiK  with  philosophical  problems 
as  they  miKht  arise  in  conneition  with  the 
social  sciences,  the  n.itiiral  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  In  the  first  section,  there  are 
discussions  by  representative  writers  on  a 
niinilier  of  problems  indiidinK  tbe  metluMl  of 
science,  knowledKc  and  the  external  world, 
life  and  mind,  ethics,  values  and  the  social 
oriler,  and  reliKion.  The  volume  concludes 
with  readinKs  dealiuK  with  world  views  in  the 
realms  of  theism,  idealism,  and  naturalism. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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Ihk  Nk;bo  In  Thk  L’nitfo  States.  By 
V:  I  rankiin  I  razu  r.  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan 
Clompany.  1957.  $6.40. 

Some  « ven  yean  ano,  the  lint  edition  «if 
this  comprehensive  and  complete  volume  on 
th«'  Nejtro  in  America  appean-d.  In  these 
inlerveninK  years,  the  Ixjok  established  it¬ 
self  as  a  standard  work  in  its  field.  Now,  a 
revised  edition  has  iM'cn  prepared  an<i  the 
numerous  ev»nts  and  trends  of  the  past 
detade  have  Ix-en  incorporated  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  Th<-  lj<K>k  n<»w  hrinKs  into  focus  the 
trends  toward  intcKration  of  the  Negro  into 
Aiinruan  wicitty  as  w«ll  as  the  nature  of 
the  lorees  which  are  opposed  to  his  integra¬ 
tion.  'I  he  most  radit  al  revision  app<  ars  in 
the  concluding  chapter,  ‘‘l’rosp<ets  for  the 
Integration  of  the  Negro  into  American  So¬ 
ciety."  I  his  chapter  draws  together  the  data 
pres«nt((i  in  earlier  chapters  and  contains 
an  analysis  of  n<-w  materials  niated  to  the 
proiess  of  the  integration  of  the  Negro  into 
conteni|Mirary  American  sfK-iety. — W.  P.  S. 

How  1<>  Inc  iu  asi:  Iti  AiiiNr;  Ahii.it  v-  By 
Alla-rt  j.  Harris.  Ni’W  Y’ork.  I.ongman's, 
Cireen  and  (Company.  1956. 

I  his  is  the  third  edition  of  a  liook  which 
has  long  hi  Id  its  place  among  practical  ti  xts 
on  tin-  teaching  of  reading.  The  author  has 
frei'ly  drawn  u|>on  lioth  ri'cent  research  and 
his  own  clinical  and  public  schiail  experi¬ 
ences  in  achieving  this  expansion  and  re¬ 
vision.  lerms  which  have  not  attained  to  a 
eommon  usage  among  authors  are  defined 
with  clarity  for  the  purpose  of  this  Ixaik  ami 
th«-  total  style  is  verv  readable.  Beading  is 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  importance, 
n-adiness,  la-ginning  steps,  growth  or  devel- 
opim  nt,  provision  for  individual  needs, 
diagnostic  use  of  sample  lessons,  evaluation, 
causes  and  remediation  of  disabilities,  worti 
reiiignition,  comprehension,  and  interests. 
I'he  author  indicati-s  trends,  presents  more 
than  om-  viewpoint  on  controversial  issues, 
and  unhesitatingly  states  his  own  position 
while  giving  the  impression  of  keeping  an 
op<-n  mind.  His  approach  is  characteriM-d  by 
a  flexibility  which  comes  of  long  practice,  and 
judgment  based  on  extensivi-  i-xperience.  To 
the  la-ginning  teach(-r  tht-  lMM)k  offers  a  source 


of  tht-ories,  principles,  and  techniques.  The 
reader  of  longer  experience  is  led  to  weigh 
with  the  author  the  value  of  the  practices 
described.  A  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  «if  the 
practices  are  likely  tf)  Ik*  rejected  by  some 
authoritu-s  as  questionable.  But  the  content 
of  the  volume  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered  place  it  among  the  outstanding  recent 
contributions  in  the  field  of  reading. 

Linda  C.  Smith 

Ihe  Betts  Beading  Cdinic 

Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Bitardiii  Chii.uren  Can  Be  Helped. 
lext  bv  Maya  Pin«-s.  Photographs  by  Cornell 
Capa.  fJreat  N<-ck  (N.  Y.).  Channel  Press. 
1957.  $5.00. 

'I  his  is  an  exciting  account  of  the  efforts 
made  bv  organized  parents  and  the  rc-sults 
they  achieved  in  the  education,  treatment, 
and  social  integration  of  their  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  I  he  volume  reveals  w  hat  is  now  U-ing 
don<‘  in  some  communities  for  th«-sc-  children 
ami  how  parents  faced  up  to  the  numerous 
probU-ms  involv»-d  in  establishing  ami  carry¬ 
ing  t»n  programs  of  this  nature.  The  volume 
is  intensely  practical  and  it  shows  how  small 
groups  of  dett-rmined  parents  have  createel 
nu-dical  clinics,  nurseries,  and  day  camps, 
training  centers  and  sheltered  workshops, 
home  training  facilities,  and  special  classes. 
'I  he  text  and  the  photographs  will  do  much 
to  convince  those  who  study  the  book  that 
re  tarded  children  can  be-  helpe-d. 

— Paul  Zankowich. 

Ll.l  MENTARY  HaNDC  RAFTS  FoR  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  St:iioe)i.s.  By  Mamie  F.  Brown. 
N.  Y.  Exposition  Press.  1956.  $4.00. 

I  he-  e-ducational  values  of  a  rich  craft  pre>- 
gram  have  long  In-e-n  recognized  by  progres¬ 
sive  e-elucators.  I  his  little-  volume  offers  proj- 
e-cts  for  unit  teaching  in  the  area  of  the 
crafts  for  elementary  schex)!  youngsters.  Ihe 
luciel  anel  e-asy  te>-fol|ow  dire-ctions  make  the 
iKKjk  a  practical  one  fe)r  grade  teachers  and 
fe)r  practical  teachers.  Proje-cts  in  such  me-dia 
as  pape-r,  cloth  and  thre-ael,  clay  and  soap, 
re-ed  and  raliia,  shell  craft,  and  waste  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  varie  ty  of  se)rts  are  include-d.  1  he 
plates  and  the-  instructions  are  e-spe-cially  easy 
to  follow. — Paul  Zankowich. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

Tha  Eaton  Book  Baport  Syitom  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  cm  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  pemunent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Dranu,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book^ 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for  " 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.S0  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

EatoM'Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litoratnia:  Macheth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  IdyDs  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

C9 

Pictorial  Litaratnrs  Haps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  hterature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Litoratnre  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schoeds.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’D  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Harks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  tha  High  School  Hewspapar.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  wiU  welcome  this  book.  It  outlines  in  detaU 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  wiU  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  (hitlines  Studies  ia  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  stiU  good  for  diose  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  Ust. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 
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